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If a hundred men wished to invest in an apple 
orchard in Oregon they would do well to seek a compe- 
tent and honest person and pool their interests with him. 
giving him great powers to work for them. The more 
honest and experienced he is, the more power he should 
have and the more to their advantage he will use it. 


This would be a much cheaper and generally more 
satisfactory method than for all of the hundred men to 
journey to far-away Oregon and there employ their own 
judgment in the consummation of a business deal for 
which they have no peculiar fitness or training. 


We are sure that the idea is sound and in this agency 
its application is sincere. It does not appeal to the 
type of man whois suspicious nor to one who is desirous 
of getting something for nothing. And that sort of 
business man appeals to us just as little as our methods 
appeal to him. 





A good many advertising men say that ‘The Ayer Idea in Ad- 
vertising” is the best advertising book ever written. ‘Seen it? 
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MACHINERY used in manufacturing has 

undoubtedly | helped to intensify some 
forms of industrial Jabor. It is an interesting 
reflection that in’ farming the effect of machin- 
ery has been quite the opposite. The inven- 
tion and the improvement of agricultural 
implements have set the farmer free. The 
spade, the scythe, the hoe, the cradle, the hand- 
directed plow—all these were signs of an age- 
long bondage to which modern farm machinery 
has put an end. That machinery is one of the 
ni American contributions to human wel- 
are. 
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—From the Youth’s Companion. 











The Great American Contributor 
to Human Welfare 


And the standard farmer, with 
increasing income and greater 
leisure, and with his prefer- 


Every piece of farm machin- 
ery has added to the farmer’s 
income and increased his leis- 


ure. 
Get the point? 
We might go on to enlarge 
on these facts indefinitely: to 


ences for this brand or that in 
the plastic and easily molded 
state, is an ideal advertising 
prospect. 


tell how the farmer reaps the 
profit of the machine’s work; 
how the added income forms an 
impelling influence for better 
living and at the same time the 
leisure to enjoy it. 

But we will leave that to 
you: the suggestion is sufficient. 

Standard Farm Papers cover 
the big farming section of 
America. 

They are the big medium for 
each section or class. 

























THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Home and Farm, Louisville 
Town and Country Journal, 


Being edited for the special - — hg iy — aoe Cal, 
° ar r . au 
needs of a special class of peo- Farm Oyi,noma Farm Journal 
ple, each paper has the force of Papers The Ohio Farmer 


The Michigan Farmer 
of The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Indiana Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, __ 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago. 


localized power, yet together 
they form a single medium 
reaching nearly a million paid- 
in-advance subscribers. 

You can pick these mediums 
section by section and class by 
class, as your sales campaign 
progresses, or you can use 
them as a national farm paper 
with a Jow national rate, yet lo- 
calized pulling power. 


Known 
Value 
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Where the Patent Bills Hit Advertising 
The Theory Underlying Price Maintenance 

| —The Demands of Good Public Policy 
' 

i 


By WM. H. INGERSOLL ~ 
Advertising and Sales Manager, Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro., (Ingersoll 
Dollar Watch) New York 














House Bill No. 23,417 has spread genuine alarm among advertisers. 
The more they study the provisions of the bill, the more they are 
concerned at its far-reaching and disastrous consequences. Adver- 
tisers of note, whose products cover a wide range of classes, have 
hastened in person to Washington to make such resistance as they 
can, or they have dispatched representatives. 

The clauses of the bill which forbid maintenance of price threaten 
o overturn merchandising policies which have been perfected over a 
period of years. The more progressive retailers have joined hands 
with the manufacturers. It is to the interests of neither that the 
reputation of a trade-marked article be put absolutely at the tender 
mercies of the fiercest of the price-cutting retailers, 

Publishers will be directly affected, should the bill become a law. 
Forbid advertisers the full fruits of their advertising and the volume 
of advertising will, it is predicted, decrease. Magazines, newspapers, 
class and trade journals have big interests at stake. 


Advertising is the joint product 
of the manufacturer, the agent and 
the publisher. Its prime object is 
three-fold: to build a reputation, 
to establish a value in the public 
mind and to create a demand for 
the advertised thing. 

Anything which disparages rep- 
utation, breaks down values or ob- 
structs the supply of demand, is 
the enemy of advertising, for it 
undermines advertising results. 

One thing which operates to 
nullify the effect of advertising is 
price-cutting. 

Let a producer bring out a 
worthy article, employ publicity to 
make known its qualities and price 
and what happens? Immediately 
the price-cutter, unless prevented, 
pounces upon it, sells it at cost or 
below for his own ends and 
spreads abroad the notion that it 
is not worth what is asked for it 
by those who would sell it at a 
reasonable profit. Dealers then 
cannot dispose of it without loss, 


Table of Contents on Page 110, 


so they lose interest in it, distribu- 
tion is stifled and sales diminish. 
Hence, even if demand is created 
by advertising, it cannot be sup- 
plied. And the advertiser cannot 
expand his appropriation as he 
could if sales were normal. 

It is fair to say that price- 
cutting is the enemy of adver- 
tising as is exemplified by many 
instances of common knowledge, 
but there are other grounds upon 
which price maintenance must be 
considered before it may be sanc- 
tioned as a measure for the pub- 
lic welfare. 

Now the patent legislation pend- 
ing in Congress aims to curtail 
the rights conferred by a patent 
grant in two important particu- 
lars. One is that the owner of the 
patent must manufacture under it 
within a period of four years from 
issuance or grant to applicants a 
license to do so on terms to be 
fixed if necessary by a court. 

The other is that the owner may 
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place no restrictions on the use 
or sale of goods produced under 
his patent, i.e., he may not specify 
in selling, any conditions as to 
how, when or where the goods 
may be utilized or what supplies 
are to be used with them or at 
what price they ‘may be re-sold if 
bought for that purpose. 

At first glance at least these 
changes as a whole or in part 
seem to be reasonable and in the 
public interest. They are the re- 


sult of study and conscientious: 


effort by the Commissioner of 
Patents and certain members of 
the Legislature. The bills are pre- 
sumably drawn in the hope of 
breaking’ certain monopolies such 
as the shoe machinery company 
and the large electrical combina- 
tions which are held to be detri- 
mental to the general good and of 
lowering prices to the consumer 
on patented products as a whole 
by removing price restrictions. 
Unquestionably there are instances 
where the changes would correct 
existing abuses just as certainly 
as there are other instances where 
they would work great injustice, 
hardship and public harm and 
operate in the interest of pre- 
cisely such huge combinations as 
they are supposed to be directed 
against. And they would raise 
prices on many patented products 
instead of lowering them. 

On which side of the balance 
sheet then does the preponderance 
of public benefit’ lie and how may 
it be determined? 

A consideration of all aspects 
of the nroposed changes in the 
patent law would require more 
space than we have at our dis- 
posal here and would_ involve 
much that is only of indirect in- 
terest to those primarily con- 
cerned in advertising. 

For present purposes the pro- 
visions covering compulsory 
license and conditions of sale per- 
taining to use may be dismissed 
with the comment that their effect 
will be by no means wholly good 
and that there are as many great 
manufacturing interests who favor 
the bill as oppose it. 

This leaves for discussion the 
merit or demerit of granting to 
the patentee the right to control 


the price at which his product 
may be resold by the trade as 
provided in the present law but 
— in the contemplated 

lll, 

It is clear to the patent com- 
mittee of the House, now giv- 
ing hearings on the new bill, that 
the power to maintain re-sale 
prices implies that these prices will 
be higher than they would on an 
“open” market or in other words 
that the consumer pays more on 
account of maintained prices. 


SOME IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS 


In judging the worth of the 
price maintenance prohibition in- 
volved in this bill we may ask just 
as we would in considering the en- 
tire bill, what was in the minds 
of the framers of the previous 
bill when they put into it the 
grants now recommended for re- 
moval? what virtue did they per- 
ceive in invention that warranted 
the inducements conferred? were 
there inherent rights which were 
morally and ethically as well as 
practically to be awarded the in- 
ventor? has that bill worked on 
the whole satisfactorily and for 
the country’s good? what changes 
in conditions have arisen or what 
defects in operation demand the 
changes now proposed in the law? 
are the curtailed rights now of- 
fered sufficient to foster the in- 
vention demanded for the nation’s 
progress? is the bill a mature ex- 
pression of men who from obser- 
vation and experience understand 
not only the patent office needs, 
and the legislative viewpoint. but 
also the problems of those who 
must take the inventions and 
carry them to successful commer- 
cial fruition so that the widest 
public use may be given them and 
the greatest reward made possible 
for the invention? may this bill 
by any chance be the opening 
wedge of a movement favored by 
some to upset the entire patent 
system, and do away with pat- 
ents? are there any special in- 
terests which profit unduly by the 
changes? 

In answering these questions we 
must depart no more than neces- 
sary from the price maintenance 
issue raised by the pending legis- 
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Six months ago Alex- 
ander B. Scully, president of the 


Scully Steel and Iron Company, cast aside 
tradition, precedent and opinion, and appropriated $4,000 for 
a year’s test in The Chicago Tribune. 


He advertised “SSERVICE.’’ In six 


months’ time, on less money than the original sum, he had 
added 5,000 new accounts—manufacturers and others who 
had never before bought a dollar’s worth of steel from him. 
This is one of the big successes of the day. 


It proves our contention that a small amount of money 
concentrated in one great cosmopolitan newspaper can practi- 
cally establish a paying business before it is necessary to ap- 
peal to the rest of the Union. Scully through The Tribune 
tapped a territory of fifteen million souls lying in Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin, and many of his 
new accounts came from as far away as Texas and California. 


When the time came for Scully to appeal to the rest of 


the Union he was on “easy street,” paying his advertising bills out of 
profits instead of promissory notes. 


The blanket appropriation is obsolete. The principle 


that it is wise to “walk be- 
The Association of Amer- 
ican Advertisers has ex- 
amined and certified to 


fore you run” is the right 
one for the new advertiser. 
the circulation of this pub- 
lication, The figures of circulation 


The Chicago Tribune 
spreads over the Chicago 

contained in the Association’s re- 
port only are guaranteed. 


territory with its fifteen mil- 
lion souls and there’s no 

Association of American Advertisers 
No. 22838 Whitehall Bldg. N. Y. City 








finer or more responsive 
cash market in the world, 


Write for figures and evi- 
dence concerning your par- 
ticular proposition. 


The Tribune Prints far more adver-— 
[tising than any other Chicago paper 


The Chicuys Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
ade Mark Register 


Satin Office, 1207 Sinden Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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lation, but it is difficult to exclude 
all other considerations in connec- 
tion with the first three questions 
which go to the fundamentals of 
the entire patent system. 

Senator Platt, of Connecticut, 
with his great appreciation of the 
patent grant as an inducement to 
invention, and the important 
place of invention in the industrial 
advancement of the country, gave 
expression to the thoughts here 
quoted in his memorable address 
before the Senate in 1884: 

Mr. President, to my mind the pass- 
age of the act of 1836 creating the 
Patent Office marks the most important 
epoch in the history of our development 
—I think the most important event in 
the history of our Government from 
the Constitution until the war of the 
Rebellion. The establishment of the 
Patent Office marked the commence- 
ment of the marvelous development of 
the resources of the country which is the 
admiration and wonder of the world, a 
development which challenges all history 
for a parallel; and it is not too much 
to say that this unexampled progress 
has been not only dependant upon but 
has been coincident with the growth and 
development of the patent system of this 
country. Words fail in attempting to 
portray the advancement of this country 
for the last fifty years. We have had 
fifty years of progress, fifty years of in- 
ventions applied to the everyday wants 
of life, fifty years of patent encourage- 
ment, and fifty years of a development 
in wealth, resources, grandeur, culture, 
power, which is little short of miracu- 
lous. Population, production, business, 
wealth, comfort, culture, power, gran- 
deur, these have all kept step with the 
expansion, with the inventive genius of 
the country; and this progress has been 
made possible onty by the inventions of 
its citizens. All history confirms us in 
the conclusion that it is the development 
of the mechanical arts; of the industries 
of a country which brings to it greatness 
and power and glory. No purely agri- 
cultural, pastoral people ever achieved 
any high standing among the nations of 
the earth. It is only when the brain 
evolves and the cunning hand fashions 
labor-saving machines that a nation be- 
gins to throb with new energy and life 
and expands with a new growth. It is 
only when thought wrings from nature 
her untold secret treasures that solid 
wealth and strength are accumulated by 
a people. 


And again: 

My mind goes back and takes in the 
days of my early beyhood, when wool 
was carded by hand, when it was spun 
and woven by the mothers and daugh- 
ters, when it was then taken to the full- 
ing-mill, and when the tailoress came 
and in the household, cut and made the 
cloth into garments for the use of the 
family. It was the day of the viflagé 
shoemaker, the day of the grist-mill, the 
day of the stage-coach, the day of the 
pillion. There was no carpet; no piano; 








few books; hand sewing only; hand knit- 
ting; the tallow candles; the unwarmed, 
unlighted church; the school house with 
its hard rough benches; and the slow 
post-route, the mail once a week; a week- 
ly paper only. It was a week’s journey 
from Connecticut to Washington; six 
weeks’ journey from Connecticut to 
Ohio. Five thousand dollars in those 
days was a competence and $10,000 was 
a fortune. What has accomplished all 
the transformation which we witness as 
we compare the condition of the coun- 
try fifty years ago with its condition 
at the present day? 

I insist, Mr. President, that it is 
traceable directly to inventions. 


And again: 

I desire for a few moments to con- 
sider the question of property in patents. 
There are some people, I am sorry to 
say, who have very little regard for 
this property—for the property right of 
the inventor and the patentee. I think 
that I will show that it is as sacred a 
property and as much entitled to the 
protection of the Government as any 
other species of property. Nay, more; 
I think I will show that it is a property 
which stands on a higher plane, and 
which if there is any distinction between 
property, is of a higher character and 
order than any other property in this 
land. I wish here to quote from the 
most recent and I think the best treatise 
on patents, published by a citizen of my 
own State, Albert H. alker, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., what he says as to the 
right of property in patents: 

“The right of property which an in- 
ventor has in his invention is excelled 
in point of dignity by no other property 
right whatever. It is equalled in point 
of dignity only by the rights which 
authors have in their copyrighted books. 
The inventor is not a pampered favor- 
ite or beneficiary of the Government of 
the nation. The benefits which he con- 
fers are greater than those which he 
receives. He does not cringe at the feet 
of power nor secure from authority an 
unbought privilege. He walks every- 
where erect and scatters abroad the 
knowledge which he created. He con- 
fers upon mankind a new means for 
lessening toil or of increasing com- 
fort and what he gives cannot be de- 
stroyed by use nor lost by misfortune. 
It is henceforth an indestructible heri- 
tage of posterity. On the other hand, 
he receives from the Government or the 
people not a dollar or a sacrifice. He 
receives nothing but a contract which 
provides that for a limited time, he 
may exclusively enjoy his own. Com- 
pared with those who acquire property 
of devise or inheritance,- compared 
with those who acquire property by gift, 


. OY marriage, compared with those who 


acquire property by profits on sales 
or interests on money, the man who 
acquires property in inventions by cre- 
ating things unknown before, occupies 
the position of superior dignity.” 

We perceive from this and other 
sources of enlightenment, that the 
Fathers in writing the Constitu- 
tion foresaw the great need and 
(Continued on page 65) 
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| 
Unsatisfied 


Even with the remarkable progress made in every 
feature and department of the new-size Metropolitan 
Magazine, and culminating in the exceptional May 
issue, we have found a way to still further improve 
our publication. 


STARTING THE JULY 1912 ISSUE, ALL 
COLOR PAGES, INCLUDING OUTSIDE COV- 
ERS, FRONTISPIECES AND INSERTS, WILL 
BE PRINTED BY THE NEW “RUBBER OFF- 
SET PROCESS.” . 


The adoption of this method will accomplish three 
things :— 


(1) Softer and more natural effects. 


(2) The full, rich values of four colors by 
adding black to regular three-color-process 
tones. 


(3) The more exact reproduction of originals 
with the resulting greater attraction to the 
eye and taste of our readers. 


(4) The use of paper stock having richer ap- 
pearance and a more enduring quality. 


Special prices and details furnished upon request 
for full-page positions on inserts under this process. 


The Metropolitan Magazine 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York 


O. H. CARRINGTON 
Advertising Manager 


Nelson J, Peabody, Tilton 8S. Bell, 
14 West Washington Street, 6 Beacon Street, 
Chicago. Boston. 
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SMOKING OUT THE PRI- 
VATE BRAND 





CONSUMER ADVERTISING SLOWLY BUT 
SURELY FORCED THE JOBBERS TO 
PUSH THE GOODS THEY HAD BEEN 
SIDE-TRACKING — DEALER WORK 
PERFORMED BY ADVERTISER'S 
SALESMEN WHO OPENED CANS 
AND PROVED, BY COMPARISON, 
THEIR CONTENTIONS 


By J. H. Hunt, 
President, Hunt Bros. Co. (Hunt’s 
Fruits, and Hawaiian Pineapples), 
San Francisco, Cal. 

We entered upon our campaign 
to consumers only a little more 
than two years ago. This cam- 
paign of education was necessary 
because of the fact that the meth- 
ods of canning fruits in this state 





and in such general distribution 
throughout the country under 
jobber’s private label. It was 
hard to convince retailers that 
they could afford to pay a little 
more for even better goods that 
must retail at the same price as 
the brands they were carrying. 

The majority of jobbers who 
took on our line did it with ap- 
parent intention to side-track it 
and prevent its getting into the 
hands of a competitor. Instead of 
giving us the support they prom- 
ised and gaining for us retail dis- 
tribution, most of them did what- 
ever they could to prevent distri- 
bution, apparently preferring to 
carry the goods as dead stock in 
their warehouses rather than per- 
mit them to get on the retailer’s 
shelves. 


were such as to 
strenuous publicity 
lic know how 
they might pro- 
cure desirable 
canned fruit with- 
out running the 
risk of being dis- 
appointed by buy- 
ing private label 
goods which were 
invariably recom- 


require some 
to let the pub- 





vertising was 





‘There's a big human interest in 


HUNT’S 


The he 07 se 
ft 1s the interest of the manufacturer 
who 1 stnving to build the best—it 1s, 
too, a story of struggle and success. 
Any one can can trait, but at takes 
years of expenence, years of knowl. 
edge and gnt, to produce trust of the 
Hunt Quahty 
Fam te dum 





All this time our consumer ad- 


going on and the 
constant com- 
plaint was that 
our goods could 
not be found in 
the retail stores. 
We then con- 
cluded to send out 
our own specialty 
men to work the 
retail trade along 





mended and sold 
as the best, when, 
as a matter of 


fact, the goods 
were of varying 
qualities — from 


fair down to dis- 
gustingly poor. 
We knew that 
t h e consuming 
public wanted a 
better quality of 
canned fruits and 
felt that they 
would respond if 
they could be as- 
sured of getting 
the right quality. 











with the salesmen 
of the jobbers 
who were acting 
as our distribu- 
tors in the various 
markets. The re- 
tailers responded 
quickly and will- 
ingly, and we 
were agreeably 
surprised to find 
that instead of 
their unwilling- 
ness to pay the 
difference in 
price, they were 
not only willing, 
but glad to do so 











The first year of 
our campaign was 
very slow and up- 
hill work, our 
chief difficulty being that we 
could not seem to get the retail 
distribution. Our goods neces- 
sarily were higher in price to the 
trade than the cheaply packed 
goods that were so freely offered 


MAGAZINE COPY 
WIN THE FIGHT 


once they were 
shown the differ- 
ence in the quality 
of the goods. 

Our success during the past 
year, or second year of our cam- 
paign, has been wonderfully sat- 
isfactory and we attribute it to 
the educational campaign carried 
on with consumers and_ their 


THAT HELPED 
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Beginners 


in mail-order business are 
assured in advance that 
their advertising will reach 
known buyers if they use— 


The View & Hill List 
The on Woman 


1,750,000 families in the small-town and country dis- 
tricts read these papers every month, and years of 
continuous use of advertising space by hundreds of 
mail order advertisers is proof of the pulling power 
for others who want to get started right. 











OD Send for Free Book—‘‘Getting Started Right” 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St. AUGUSTA, Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO MAINE NEW YORK 
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lation, but it is difficult to exclude 
all other considerations in connec- 
tion with the first three questions 
which go to the fundamentals of 
the entire patent system. 

Senator Platt, of Connecticut, 
with his great appreciation of the 
patent grant as an inducement to 
invention, and the important 
place of invention in the industrial 
advancement of the country, gave 
expression to the thoughts here 
quoted in his memorable address 
before the Senate in 1884: 

Mr. President, to my mind the pass- 
age of the act of 1836 creating the 
Patent Office marks the most important 
epoch in the history of our development 
—I think the most important event in 
the history of our Government from 
the Constitution until the war of the 
Rebellion. The establishment of the 
Patent Office marked the commence- 
ment of the marvelous development of 
the resources of the country which is the 
admiration and wonder of the world, a 
development which challenges all history 
for a parallel; and it is not too much 
to say that this unexampled progress 
has been not only dependant upon but 
has been coincident with the growth and 
development of the patent system of this 
country. Words fail in attempting to 
portray the advancement of this country 
for the last fifty years. We have had 
fifty years of progress, fifty years of in- 
ventions applied to the everyday wants 
of life, fifty years of patent encourage- 
ment, and fifty years of a development 
in wealth, resources, grandeur, culture, 
power, which is little short of miracu- 
lous. Population, production, business, 
wealth, comfort, culture, power, gran- 
deur, these have all kept step with the 
expansion, with the inventive genius of 
the country; and this progress has been 
made possible only by the inventions of 
its citizens. All history confirms us in 
the conclusion that it is the development 
of the mechanical arts; of the industries 
of a country which brings to it greatness 
and power and glory. No purely agri- 
cultural, pastoral people ever achieved 
any high standing among the nations of 
the earth. It is only when the brain 
evolves and the cunning hand fashions 
labor-saving machines that a nation be- 
gins to throb with new energy and life 
and expands with a new growth. It is 
only when thought wrings from nature 
her untold secret treasures that solid 
wealth and strength are accumulated by 
a people. 


And again: 

My mind goes back and takes in the 
days of my early boyhood, when wool 
was carded by hand, when it was spun 
and woven by the mothers and daugh- 
ters, when it was then taken to the full- 
ing-mill, and when the tailoress came 
and in the household, cut and made the 
cloth into garments for the use of the 
family. It was the day of the viflagé 


shoemaker, the day of the grist-mill, the 
day of the stage-coach, the day of the 
pillion. There was no carpet; no piano; 














few books; hand sewing only; hand knit- 
ting; the tallow candles; the unwarmed, 
unlighted church; the school house with 
its hard rough benches; and the slow 
post-route, the mail once a week; a week- 
ly paper only. It was a week’s journey 
from Connecticut to Washington; six 
weeks’ journey from Connecticut to 
Ohio. Five thousand dollars in those 
days was a competence and $10,000 was 
a fortune. What has accomplished all 
the transformation which we witness as 
we compare the condition of the coun- 
try fifty years ago with its condition 
at the present day? 

I insist, Mr. President, that it is 
traceable directly to inventions. 


And again: 

I desire for a few moments to con- 
sider the question of property in patents. 
There are some people, am sorry to 
say, who have very little regard for 
this property—for the property right of 
the inventor and the patentee. I think 
that I will show that it is as sacred a 
property and as much entitled to the 
protection of the Government as any 
other species of property. Nay, more; 
I think I will show that it is a property 
which stands on a higher plane, and 
which if there is any distinction between 
property, is of a higher character and 
order than any other property in this 
land. I wish here to quote from the 
most recent and I think the best treatise 
on patents, published by a citizen of my 
own State, Albert H. Walker, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., what he says as to the 
right of property in patents: 

“The right of property which an in- 
ventor has in his invention is excelled 
in point of dignity by no other property 
right whatever. It is equalled in point 
of dignity only by the rights which 
authors have in their copyrighted books. 
The inventor is not a pampered favor- 
ite or beneficiary of the Government of 
the nation. The benefits which he con- 
fers are greater than those which he 
receives. He does not cringe at the feet 
of power nor secure from authority an 
unbought privilege. He walks every- 
where erect and scatters abroad the 
knowledge which he created. He con- 
fers upon mankind a new means for 
lessening toil or of increasing com- 
fort and what he gives cannot be de- 
stroyed by use nor lost by misfortune. 
It is henceforth an indestructible heri- 
tage of posterity. On the other hand, 
he receives from the Government or the 
people not a dollar or a sacrifice. He 
receives nothing but a contract which 
provides that for a limited time, he 
may exclusively enjoy his own. Com- 
pared with those who acquire property 
of devise or inheritance,. compared 
with those who acquire property by gift, 


. oF, marriage, compared with those who 


acquire property by profits on sales 
or interests on money, the man who 
acquires property in inventions by cre- 
ating things unknown before, occupies 
the position of superior dignity.” 

We perceive from this and other 
sources of enlightenment, that the 
Fathers in writing the Constitu- 
tion foresaw the great need and 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Unsatisfied 


Even with the remarkable progress made in every 
feature and department of the new-size Metropolitan 
Magazine, and culminating in the exceptional May 
issue, we have found a way to still further improve 
our publication. 


STARTING THE JULY 1912 ISSUE, ALL 
COLOR PAGES, INCLUDING OUTSIDE COV- 
ERS, FRONTISPIECES AND INSERTS, WILL 
BE PRINTED BY THE NEW “RUBBER OFF- 
SET PROCESS.” 


The adoption of this method will accomplish three 
things :-— 


(1) Softer and more natural effects. 


(2) The full, rich values of four colors by 
adding black to regular three-color-process 
tones. 


(3) The more exact reproduction of originals 
with the resulting greater attraction to the 
eye and taste of our readers. 


(4) The use of paper stock having richer ap- 
pearance and a more enduring quality. 


Special prices and details furnished upon request 
for full-page positions on inserts under this process. 


The Metropolitan Magazine 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York 


oO. H. CARRINGTON 
Advertising Manager 


Nelson J, Peabody, Tilton 8. Bell, 
14 West Washington Street, 6 Beacon Street, 
Chicago. Boston. 
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SMOKING OUT THE PRI- 
VATE BRAND 





CONSUMER ADVERTISING SLOWLY BUT 
SURELY FORCED THE JOBBERS TO 
PUSH THE GOODS THEY HAD BEEN 
SIDE-TRACKING — DEALER WORK 
PERFORMED BY ADVERTISER'S 
SALESMEN WHO OPENED CANS 
AND PROVED, BY COMPARISON, 
THEIR CONTENTIONS 


By J. H. Hunt, 
President, Hunt Bros. Co. (Hunt’s 
Fruits, and Hawaiian Pineapples), 
San Francisco, Cal. 

We entered upon our campaign 
to consumers only a little more 
than two years ago. This cam- 
paign of education was necessary 
because of the fact that the meth- 
ods of canning fruits in this state 
were such as to require some 
strenuous publicity to let the pub- 

lic know how 








and in such general distribution 
throughout the country under 
jobber’s private label. It was 
hard to convince retailers that 
they could afford to pay a little 
more for even better goods that 
must retail at the same price as 
the brands they were carrying. 

The majority of jobbers whc 
took on our line did it with ap- 
parent intention to side-track it 
and prevent its getting into the 
hands of a competitor. Instead of 
giving us the support they prom- 
ised and gaining for us retail dis- 
tribution, most of them did what- 
ever they could to prevent distri- 
bution, apparently preferring to 
carry the goods as dead stock in 
their warehouses rather than per- 
mit them to get on the retailer’s 
shelves. 

All this time our consumer ad- 
vertising was going on and the 













they might pro- 
cure _ desirable 
canned fruit with- 
out running the 
risk of being dis- 
appointed by buy- 
ing private label 
goods which were 
invariably recom- 
mended and sold 
as the best, when, 
as a matter of 
fact, the goods 
were of varying 
qualities — from 
fair down to dis- 
gustingly poor. 
We knew that 
t h e consuming 
public wanted a 
better quality of 
canned fruits and 
felt that they 
would respond if 
they could be as- 
sured of getting 
the right quality. 





ft as the interest of the manufacturer 
who # stnving to build the best—s is, 
too, a story of struggle and success. 
Any one can can frat, but it takes 
years of expenence, years of know! 
edge and 
Hunt Quali 





E constant com- 

plaint was _ that 

There's bag human snterest in our goods could 

HUNT’S not be found in 
FRUIT S the retail stores. 


We then con- 
cluded to send out 
our own specialty 
men to work the 
retail trade along 
with the salesmen 
of the jobbers 
who were acting 
as our. distribu- 
tors in the various 
markets. The re- 
tailers responded 
quickly and will- 
ingly, and we 
were agreeably 
surprised to find 
that instead of 
their unwilling- 
ness to pay the 
difference in 
price, they were 
not only willing, 
but glad to do so 


Te tt ao mT 


gmt, to produce fruit of the 
hry 











The first year of 
our campaign was 
very slow and up- 
hill work, our 
chief difficulty being that we 
could not seem to get the retail 
distribution. Our goods neces- 
sarily were higher in price to the 
trade than the cheaply packed 
goods that were so freely offered 





MAGAZINE COPY THAT HELPED 
WIN THE FIGHT 


once they were 
shown the differ- 
ence in the quality 
of the goods. 

Our success during the past 
year, or second year of our cam- 
paign, has been wonderfully sat- 
isfactory and we attribute it to 
the educational campaign carried 
on with consumers and _ their 
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Beginners 


in mail-order business are 
assured in advance that 
their advertising will reach 
known buyers if they use— 


The ay & Hill List 
The Sie Woman 


1,750,000 families in the small-town and country dis- 
tricts read these papers every month, and years of 
continuous use of advertising space by hundreds of 
mail order advertisers is proof of the pulling power 
for others who want to get started right. 


OD Send for Free Book—‘‘Getting Started Right” 











The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St. AUGUSTA, Flatiron Building 
CHICAGO MAINE NEW YORK 
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ready response as soon as the 
goods began to make their ap- 
pearance in the retail stores. 

We have felt the need of some 
kind of dealer literature, but our 
appropriation being somewhat 
small for a national campaign, and 
being so very green in the busi- 
ness of advertising, we have got- 
ten along with only our consumer 
advertising, coupled with the 
work of our specialty men with 
the dealers. 

I might say that our only idea 
when we started in of what ad- 
vertising might accomplish was 
gained through our connection 
with the advertising of Hawaiian 
Pineapple, which was almost en- 
tirely consumer advertising, and, 
like our fruit campaign, one of 
education. The success of that 
campaign was so remarkable that 
we concluded to enter upon a sim- 
ilar campaign of education on 
California Canned Fruits, and 
while, as above stated, our suc- 
cess is not only assured, but very 
satisfactory at the present time, 
we nevertheless had a very dif- 
ferent situation to overcome, viz., 
that of private brand. 


HONEST ATTEMPT TO REACH CON- 
SUMER SUCCEEDED 


The merchandising condition 
which our advertising was de- 
signed to overcome was simply 
that of reaching the consumer 
with an honest, good quality, 
making it almost necessary to 
break down ‘the barracks of the 
private brand goods, a large ma- 
jority of which were not only dis- 
appointing in quality, but had the 
labels claiming the goods to be 
much better than they actually 
were. 

Our experience has been that 
wherever we have succeeded in 
reaching the consumer, we are 
winning out handsomely, proving 
conclusively that our contentions 
were correct that the consumers 
are not looking for cheaper goods, 
but for better value. 

The best dealer work in our 
case has been, while expensive, 
the opening of the cans and show- 
ing the dealer the comparative 
quality, side by side with the 
goods he was carrying. 





SOME BUSINESS SUPERSTI- 
TIONS 





A FEW OF THE SPECTRES WHICH 
HAUNT THE OTHER FELLOW—OF 
COURSE IN OUR OWN CASE IT ISN’T 
A SUPERSTITION, IT’S NECESSARY 





By Roy W. Johnson. 

Superstition No. 1 is the “trade 
secret.” The owner of it carries 
the weighty knowledge of how 
much sulphur he mixes with his 
rubber, or what the outside coat 
on his roofing is made of, under 
his own hat. He wouldn’t take 
out a patent on the process, be- 
cause his competitors might find 
out. Nobody gets inside the rail- 
ing around the purchasing agent’s 
coop unless he has a pass, signed 
and sealed by proper authority. 
And even with a pass it isn’t safe 
to appear too observant of what 
is going on, for each foreman has 
“instructions.” 

The front door is double-barred 
and padlocked—and the back door 
is wide open. Bill Hanks, who 
has been mixing sulphur with 
crude rubber for six months, has 
a fracas with the foreman, and 
gets his time. Next week he ap- 
plies at the employment office of 
the competitor, and goes to work 
mixing for him. And by the time 
he and a few hundreds like him 
have circulated through the va- 
rious rubber factories, there isn’t 
enough left of anybody’s trade 
secret to demand decent burial. 

Not that it makes any particu- 
lar difference so far as the prod- 
uct is concerned—for the rubber 
will do what it is meant to do, 
and the roofing will shed the rain 
just as well as if a full descrip- 
tion of the process of manufac- 
ture were reposing in the patent 
office. But it is somewhat of a 
handicap on the selling end, and 


the advertising manager is likely 


to stay awake nights 

The product is good, but he 
can’t tell why. It is made right, 
but he daren’t tell how. The ma- 
terials are of the best, but what 
they are must remain a dark mys- 
tery. So he is reduced to the ne- 
cessity of finding words to dis- 
guise the absence of facts. 
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Highways and Byways 
of Sales Promotion 




























T isn’t always the big appropriation that pays 

best. We believe in newspaper and maga- 

zine advertising—in bill-board and street-car 
advertising. These represent advertising in the 
general sense. But any intending advertiser needs 
to do some important things that do not always 
show on the surface but on which the results 
of his publicity largely depend. 


HANWHA 


ULLAL L 







Wil 


AGAIN, there are businesses frankly NOT 
amenable to the influence of advertising in the 
broader sense, yet which can be materially built 
up by special work in channels—often under 
the surface—so close at hand that they are 
sometimes overlooked on that very account. 





AND SUCH CHANNELS MAY USUALLY = 
BE FOLLOWED WITH ECONOMY. = 


WH 


HIT 


IT IS SAFE TO SAY that they exist in every 
business—yes, in YOUR OWN! = 


¢ 


If you think we talk in riddles, believe 
us, the answers are practical enough ! 
They are yours for the asking. 


HHI TH 





H. B. HUMPHREY CO. 


Advertising Service Agency 


44 Federal Street - Boston 


UAL 
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It is all right just as long as 
everybody in the industry goes 
along on the same basis of “I 
know everybody’s secrets, but no- 
body knows mine”; but just as 
soon as some one concern starts to 
giving facts, the rest begin by pre- 
dicting business suicide and end 
in a chorus of “we thought of it 
first.” 

Superstition No. 2 is: “The 
retail dealer is a bonehead.” Some 
manufacturers add “otherwise he 
wouldn’t be a retailer.” So they 
go straight to the consumer, and 
spend money to make him “de- 
mand” that the bonehead carry 
the goods. Some of these same 
manufacturers spend their leisure 
hours wondering how their small 
competitors manage to make a 
living. The answer is that the 
small competitors make the “bone- 
head” want to hand out their 
goods. He doesn’t protest against 
them. One concern I know of 
suffered a change of heart and 
signed up forty-five new dealers 
in five days by showing a little 
co-operation. 

Superstition No. 3 is: “We 
sell only to dealers.” The adver- 
tising manager for a shoe manu- 
facturer wanted his boss to put 
in a tier of show-windows on the 
ground floor of his new factory, 
situated in the midst of the den- 
sest traffic from a railroad sta- 
tion. Not much. Said the boss, 
“There isn’t one shoe dealer in 
ten thousand of ’em.” 


A HARD ONE TO DOWN 


Superstition No. 4 is the “free 
deal.” It grows out of a belief 
that the trade demands it. That 
it doesn’t demand it is abundant- 
ly proved by the fact that numer- 
ous concerns get along quite nice- 
ly without cutting prices, openly 
or otherwise. This is a hard su- 
perstition to down, because the 
dealer who got a rebate last time 
wants one this time. And next 
time he’s quite likely to want a 
bigger one because So-and-So is 
giving it. 

Superstition No. 5 is: “Our 
business is different.” This is the 
original one-eyed, cross-legged 
idol of them all. It keeps the 
“policy of the house” opposed to 





labor-saving devices on the one 
hand and new selling plans on 
the other. It puts a damper on 
enthusiasm, hangs chains on loy- 
alty, and smothers opportunity. 
And the worst_of it is, it’s true. 
Every business is different, other- 
wise none would have the advan- 
tage of another. But nobody can 
ever find out wherein it is differ- 
ent until he knows wherein it is 
the same. 

These are a few of the many 
superstitions which are small 
found, more or less frequently, 
among hard - headed, practical 
business men. They are gradu- 
ally passing and being driven, like 
the fake medical ad, into the ob- 
scure corners. But there is life 
left in them yet. 

—_—_—_+0+-—_—__ 
EFFECTIVE SELLING BORDERS 





That the subject of the text should 
be in some way interwoven in the deco- 
rative design is one of the principles of 
the art. t is not practised half so 
much as it should be. It is very ef- 
fective, and not a difficult matter. For 
instance—say a booklet on shipping. If 
decorative borders are to be used—the 
details of a sailing vessel make excellent 
matter to work in the design. The 
same system applies to, say, advertising 
a wine or fruit or edible or even the 
most rigid machinery. ‘The salient de- 
tails of the article advertised can be 
very beautifully interwoven in the de- 
sign. By so doing you have a design 
that is beautiful and attractive and not 
senseless display. 

In almost every case an effective deco- 
rative border looks neater and more 
artistic when printed in a lighter tone 
than the text. 

There are many booklets that are 
splendid works of art, much money is 
spent upon them, with beautiful colored 
covers and illustrations. I have seen 
persons take up these booklets and look 
at the pictures without reading a word 
of the matter and pass this remark, 
“They do get up these booklets beauti- 
fully now.” The failure of this kind 
of booklet for advertising purposes is 
due to the fact of the layouts and make- 
up being done by an inexperienced per- 
son; it is generally relegated to the 
printer who will make a beautiful and 
attractive book, but who is not inter- 
ested in the advertising scheme which 
is contained in the reading matter. The 
illustrations are not placed or arranged 
so as to force the reading of the text. 
Illustrations should be suggestive and 
not definite in order to leave the imag- 
ination to seek further information 
from the text.—Laurence Harris, before 
he fe 

——_—_—_+0+—_____ 

Charles M. Pendleton has been ap- 

ointed advertising agent of the Frisco 

ines, succeeding Glenn W. Hutchinson. 
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Here’s why 
They are different— 


There’s not a single line of literary en- 
tertainment— 


They’re filled with merchandising sug- 
gestions that compel purchases— 


They’re referred to constantly for at least 
3 months—usually longer. 


And yet women gladly buy 


The Butterick Trio 
Fashion Quarterlies 


knowing beforehand they’re going to 
spend money through doing so. If you 
sell anything at all that can be used in the 
home, here’s a unique opportunity to tell 
vour sales-story to women in the buying 
frame of mind who'll pay to hear that 
story. 

And beyond that, practically the entire 
circulation is sold in stores where women 
do their buying! 


The Butterick Publishing Company 


(oss Shatisfan, 


Advertising Manager 
F. H. Ralsten, Western Megr., E. G. Pratt, 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., New England Mgr., 
Chicago. 149 Tremont St, Boston. 
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You don’t hire a “diminutive 
messenger” to lift a quarter ton 
weight, nor a Sandow to carry a 
basket of feathers. You endeavor 
to hire the “man” that fits the 
job. 


In the buying of advertising space in 
publications, circulation analysis is a prime 
necessity. In the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of any product there is always “some 
waste.” 


Total gross or net circulation at any price 
means little, unless the majority of such cir- 
culation demonstrates “utilitarian value” in 
proportion to your needs. 


Great circulation “out of touch” should 
be handled as gingerly as a “live wire” 
uncontrolled. Both have force, but “im- 
properly harnessed” are destructively dan- 
gerous. 


We talk wisely of the publications we 
have to sell, about our class, the affluence of 
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our readers, our influence upon dealer and 
consumer, but of what use are these quali- 
' fications to you, Mr. Advertiser, unless we 
link our readers, our consumer-dealer in- 
fluence, our affluence with your needs? 





















We must, or should know whether we are 
a Sandow desiring to carry a basket of 
feathers, or a small sized Boy trying to fill 
the job of a full sized man. 


The American Sunday Magazine has insisted upon 
analyzing and being analyzed. We endeavor to sell 
our “constructive force” to advertisers who have need 
of our requirements. 


To date we have succeeded fairly well in putting our 
feet into boots intended for us to fill. 


Beginning October 6, 1912, issued twice a month. 


American Sunday Magazine 


( Now Issued Monthly) 


23 East 26th St. 908 Hearst Building 
New York City. Chicago. 


W. H. JOHNSON, Adv. Mgr. 
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234,454 retail merchants 









are reading the ninety-one full-page advertisements 
placed by us in twenty-five leading trade papers, urging 
that nationally advertised goods be stocked and pushed: 















Circula- 
Pages of tionin 
Naime of Weekly or Date of Advg. Circu- Each 
Trade Paper Monthly Issue Use lation Trade 
GROCERIES AND GENERAL STORES 
3, Grocery Workd 2 .ccscccee May 13 3 4,480 
2. Modern Grocer ........... May 4 4 6,712 
B. Be.. Ms TOOT so 00 5000000008 Apl. 26 3 2,500 
4. Tea & Coffee T. Journal. May issue 6 5,416 
5. Interstate Grocer ......... May 4 1 8,522 
6. Merchants News ...... May 1st 4 2,500 
7. Merchants Index ......... Apl. 27 4 1,400 
8. Retail Grocers Adv Apl. 26 4 2,250 
9. Twin City Bulletin Apl. 27 4 5,000 
10. Merchants Journal & Com.... May issue 3 5,940 44,720 
HARDWARE AND FURNITURE 
11. Iron Age Hardware........ Wkly. May2 4 17,685 
12. House Furn. Review........ Mo. May issue 4 8,500 
13. Furniture Record .......... Mo. May issue 4 7,500 
14. Hardware Reporter ,...... Wkly. May3 4 14,000 47,685 
DRY GOODS AND DEPT. STORES 
15. Dry Goods Economist...... Wkly. Apl. 27 4 12,284 
16. Dry Goods Reporter....... Wkly. Apl. 27 5 9,000 
a9. Tire SHOOGEER .. 25000005 Wkly. Apl. 20 5 6,017 
18. Progressive Retailer ........ Mo. May issue 5 5,000 
19. Mchts. Trade Journal........ Mo. May issue 5 45,333 77,634 
JEWELRY 
Rs ee SD 5 5s is ocean eeu Mo. May issue 2 14,750 
91. Jewelers’ Circular ........ Wkly. Apl. 24 2 8,915 23,665 
DRUGGISTS 
22. Druggists Circular .... .--Mo. May issue 8 14,000 
23. Bulletin of Pharmacy. -..-Mo. May issue 4 18,000 
24. Oil Paint & Drug Rep..... Wkly May 6 2 ry | 37,000 
: est. 
MUSIC AND PIANOS 
25. Music Trade Review....... Wkly. Apl. 27 2 8,750 8.750 
= Total eS ee Tee eal Seeseces 91 pti 
PL NS obs oe 5 4G0 a's ss ances cnadebscaecnesssear 234,454 





This readvertising of our advertisers —constructive 
work that secures the cooperation of retail merchants for 
advertised merchandise — is one of the reasons for the 
wonderful pulling power of Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine, the largest class publication in any field. 


Good Housekeeping 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


agazine 




















DIGGING FOR THE SALES 
FOUNDATION 


LACK OF KNOWLEDGE OF THE MAR- 
KET MORE SERIOUS THAN LACK 
OF CAPITAL—CONDITIONS THAT 
MUST GOVERN SUCCESS OR FAIL- 
URE EASILY ASCERTAINABLE— 
HOW A MANUFACTURER MAY DI- 
RECT HIS INVESTIGATIONS 





By Clarkson A. Collins, Jr., 
Mer., Plan and Copy Department of 

Collin Armstrong Co., New York. 

The average man who plans to 
build a house, or a catboat or 
chicken coop decides on the kind 
of house, catboat or chicken coop 
he wants. Then he finds out 
what it will cost. If he can’t 
afford the kind he wants he modi- 
fies his ideas—or waits. In other 
words, he looks before he leaps. 

But, on the average, men who 
plan to build a business, or at 
least far too large a proportion of 
them, don’t stop to figure on the 
size or kind of the business, or 
how much it will cost. They shut 
their eyes, take a running start 
and jump. As often as not they 
land in bankruptcy. 

This mode of procedure on the 
part of the would-be business 
builder is hard to explain. It 
seems to be due, however, to an 
absolute lack of appreciation of 
the value and necessity of definite 
information and data concerning 
the business or trade in which he 
is interested. The cause of this 
lack of appreciation is sometimes 
a feeling of self-sufficiency, some- 
times a lack of adequate business 
training. sometimes sheer short- 
sightedness. 

Two typical examples of this 
haphazard manner of building a 
business have been brought to my 
attention very recently. They are 
particularly striking because in 
both cases there was ample capi- 
tal to finance the propositions. 
Lack of knowledge based on ac- 
tual facts and conditions was the 
root of the trouble in each in- 
stance. 

The head of a large importing 
firm selling to the drug trade 
bought the patent rights on an ar- 
ticle of staple household use that 
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would naturally sell through the 
grocery trade. He rented factory 
space, bought material, hired fac- 
tory hands, put his assistant sales 
manager—a drug salesman, re- 
member—in charge with a couple 
of men under him. The boss of 
course held the reins and directed 
the policies of the new company. 

About a year after this begin- 
ning, a year of continued disaster 
and discouragement, I met the 
man who held the reins and, 
incidentally, was spending the 
money. His tale of woe was 
heart-rending. Jobbers, retailers, 
consumers, in fact, the whole 
world, had conspired against him 
and his article. 

As I knew that the article was 
good, having used it myself, I 
suggested that there might be 
some error in the sales methods 
he was pursuing. The suggestion 
was almost an insult to his way 
of thinking. He knew he was 
right. Hadn’t he “been in busi- 
ness for thirty years!” There 
was a “conspiracy,” That was the 
only solution. 

Then I began to question him. 
It was hard work. He was of the 
self-sufficient type and hated to 
admit ignorance. But when all 
was summed up here were the 
things he didn’t know: 

The total possible consumer market. 

His natural share of that market. 

Where the best market was located. 

The number of grocers in the country 
or any given part of it. 

The consumer prices of his competi- 
tors. 

The trade prices of his competitors. 

The amount of business done by his 
competitors. 

The sales methods of his competitors. 

Quite a showing for a man who 
had “been in business for thirty 
years,” and had made personally 
“an average of $20,000 a year dur- 
ing that time!” 

Here is another case similar to 
the above. A retired manufac- 
turer, bored by days of inactivity. 
bought a controlling interest in a 
small concern manufacturing a 
drug specialty. This was simply 
to be a plaything for him, but it 
was a rather expensive toy and he 
wanted to see it work properly. 

Unfortunately in his previous 
business this manufacturer had 
dealt, and rightly, through special 
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agents direct to the consumer. 
He applied his special agency idea 
to his new business-toy and the 
toy broke. He discovered, to 
paraphrase, that what was meat 
for one business was poison for 
another, but he discovered it too 
late. He didn’t look before he 
leaped. 

There is absolutely no reason 
why the builder of a new business 
should have to “take a chance.” 
No legitimate business enterprise, 
erected on a firm foundation, 
need be the “gamble” that so 
many men consider it. 

Any one about to organize a 
new business can, if he will, figure 
pretty accurately on the amount 
of business he can expect to get 
in a certain time, where he will 
get it, how much it will cost him 
to get it. He can obtain abso- 
lutely definite information about 
the best way to get it, the best 
manner in which to organize his 
sales and factory forces, the cost 
of this organization, his manufac- 
turing cost, etc. Whert he has 
this information he can tell 
whether or not he has enough 
money, whether or not the new 
business, as he has planned it, 
will be a success. 

The investigations to be made 
by a business builder having com- 
petitors already in the field should, 
briefly, embrace the following: 
THe Market 

Number of actual consumers. 

Number of possible consumers. 

Actual consumption per capita or per 

family. 

Possible consumption per capita or 

per family. 

Number of — dealers. 

Number of possible dealers. 

Number of actual jobbers. 

Number of possible jobbers. 

Territorial distribution of the above. 
CoM PETITORS ‘ 

Their number and location. 

Their total combined output. 

Their individual outputs. 

The distribution of their outputs. 

Their best markets territorially. 

Their weakest markets territorially. 

The trade channels used by them. 

Their manufacturing methods. 

Their sales methods. 

The prices of their goods. 

The merits and demerits of 

goods. 
His Ses PLANT . 

Cost of raw materials (compare with 

competitors). : 

Cost of manufacturing (compare with 

competitors). 

Cost of selling (compare with com- 

petitors). 


their 


Overhead charges. 

Possible output during first, second 

and third years. 

Probable sale during first, second and 

third years. 

(Based on what competitors have 
done, market conditions, present facil- 
ities, point of superiority in goods, and 
taking into consideration lack of good 
will with resultant high cost of initial 
sales. 


If the business-builder is to 
have no competition to begin with, 
in other words, if his goods are 
the first of their kind on the mar- 
ket, he will have more difficulty in 
obtaining information bearing on 
his problem. He will have to en- 
large the investigation of the 
market; decide more fully for 
himself where he can at first 
make the most sales at the least 
expense; establish his prices and 
discounts unaided by the experi- 
ences of others. But if he has 
no precedent to guide him he also 
has no precedent to hamper him. 
If he has no competitors to help 
him he has no competitors to fight 
him. On the whole he is better 
off than the man with competitors. 

The business-builder who will 
take the trouble to obtain the in- 
formation that I have outlined— 
and in the process he will gain a 
great amount of other knowledge 
hardly less valuable—will find 
that most of the rough places 
have been taken from his path. 
His venture will not be a “gam- 
ble,” but a “sure thing.” 

At this point I can hear some 
one think, as I have heard people 
say, “But you can’t get all this 
information.” 

You can get it. Many men 
have gotten it in the past, are 
getting it to-day—men_ with 
enough ability and foresight to 
realize that an ounce of real 
knowledge is worth a pound of 
guesses. 

Not very long ago a large man- 
ufacturing house, turning out a 
great variety of lines, decided 
that it would increase the con- 
sumption of one of its products 
by increasing the market, creating 
a broader demand. The idea, 
which seemed a very good one, 
was backed to the extent of thou- 
sands of dollars put into a cam- 
paign of educational advertising. 

At about the same time the 
same thought struck a competi- 
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tor. But he did not confine him- 
self to thinking or guessing. He 
investigated that market before 
he spent a dollar on advertising. 
What did he find? Over 90 per 
cent of the people in this country 
who can possibly use the goods 
in question are using them and 
using as much as they can ever 
be expected to. The market is 
virtually saturated. Consumption 
can only be increased as popula- 
tion increases. 


PLAIN DISTRIBUTION AVENUE 
WAITED YEARS 


Needless to say, the man who 
investigated instead of advertis- 
ing has had many a good laugh at 
the expense of the other fellow. 

A company young in years but 
old in experience once investigated 
the channels to its market, the va- 
rious kinds of dealers which it 
thought ought to handle its 
goods. It did not allow itself to 
be tied down by what its com- 
petitors had done and were do- 
ing. It was looking for some- 
thing new. 

It found it. 
dealers, eminently fitted to sell 
its goods, who had never before 
been approached on the subject. 
The company went after their 
business and got it—got most of 
it before competitors awakened to 
the fact that they had overlooked 
something. 

That new avenue of distribu- 
tion had been lying in plain sight 
for years waiting to be discovered. 
Until a real live wire of a man 
who used his head and used it to 
a purpose turned up, no one had 
even dimly conceived of its ex- 
istence, to say nothing of having 
thought to look for it. 

There is a young concern in 
New England that, from the very 
beginning, has been conducted 
along the lines that I have sug- 
gested in these pages. 

As a result waste—and waste in 
a manufacturing or retail busi- 
ness can disguise itself in many 
different forms—has been cut 
down to a minimum. | Every 
ounce of energy expended returns 
an equivalent in results. 

The amount of sales that every 
salesman should produce from a 


It found 12,000 
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That is the story 
of four editions : 
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in four years! 

A story of progress: 
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given territory in a given time has 
been carefully estimated. And 
the salesmen not only live up to 
these estimates but they are con- 
tinually striving to outdo them, 
to lower the bogy. 

The same conditions exist in 
the factory and in the business 
offices. Every man knows that 
what he has to do he is doing in 
the best possible way. He knows 
that he is not only turning added 
dividends into the company, but 
that he is also constantly increas- 
ing his own value to his employ- 
ers. 

I have never seen a better ex- 
ample of team work, either on 
the gridiron or on the diamond, 
than is displayed in that factory. 
And it is team work, properly di- 
rected, that counts. 

But this latter case, so far as 
my experience and observation 
goes, is the exception rather than 
the rule. In spite of the ever-in- 
creasing talk concerning efficiency, 
in spite of the obvious stperiority 
of exact knowledge founded on 
investigation over inexact theory 
founded on guess work, the aver- 
age business man seems to give 
little thought and less heed to the 
lessons taught. 

To the average business man, 
as well as to Horatio, the great 
Dane might aptly have been said, 
“There are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in 
your philosophy.” 

aaaacipii 
STATUS OF TRADING STAMPS IN 
MICHIGAN 








The fate of the trading stamp and 
similar “gift enterprises” was brought 
up in the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Cincinnati, April 29, 
when an injunction suit brought by the 
Sperry & Hutchinson Company, of De- 
troit, Mich., against Franz C. Kuhn, 
Attorney General of Michigan came up 
for hearing. The question to be de- 
cided is whether a state can constitu- 
tionally interfere with such enterprises. 
Michigan passed a law which went into 
effect August 1 of last year forbidding 
trading stamps and “gift enterprises.” 

— --—__~t+e+ -——- 


The Omaha Ad Club has chosen the 
following delegates to the national con- 
vention: Victor White, Robert H. 
Manley, A. L. Gale, Frank Builta, A. C. 
Scott, O. E. McCune and W. E. Con- 


nolly. Harry Mahaffey was named as 


alternate. 
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POLITICS AND ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGERS 





At the Chicago Advertising As- 
sociation the other day two or 
three members were remarking on 
the possibilities for advertising 
men in relation to politics. 

An advertising man living in 
Ravenswood told how a candidate 
for re-election with a clean record 
extending over a period of ten 
years in aldermanic councils, was 
beaten out by well-directed ad- 
vertising. It seems that the man, 
who wanted to be an alderman 
for the eleventh year, was forced 
to go to Europe not long ago. 
When election time was almost 
at hand, a friend, who had sensed 
the local political situation, cabled 
the politician for funds to back 
up a little newspaper publicity. 
The candidate in turn cabled his 
employer asking that $300 be ad- 
vanced to cover the political ad- 
vertising. But the firm, although 
it was in the publishing business, 
demurred. 

It so happened that the traveler 
could not reach Chicago before 
election. He felt rather secure on 
account of his ten-year-tenure of 
office, and really did not pay much 
attention to the warning cable- 
gram. Meanwhile his opponents 
selected an obscure German to 
run against the absent alderman. 
Newspaper space, backed up by 
circular letters, were used in pro- 
fusion. ; 

People heard a great deal about 
the obscure German, but not a 
word regarding the candidate for 
re-election. Nothing derogatory 
was said because the man run- 
ning for the eleventh year had an 
impenetrable record. It was a 
plain case of making one side’s 
views heard on the one hand, and 
absolute silence on the other. 


- Publicity won easily. 


The man, who related this inci- 
dent, said that he could see at a 
time not far distant advertising 
men who would specialize in the 
handling of political campaigns. 

Se eee 

The Washington, D. C., Chamber of 

Commerce has opened a campaign hav- 


ing for its object the bringing of tourist 
conventions to that city. 
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Smuggler Colorado 
Near Telluride 


Hung up in the mountains away from 
nearly everything and everybody live three 
American families. To those families each 
month comes THe Lapiges’ Home Jour- 
NAL by mule-back. You do not have to be 
told that its arrival is an event, and that 
through its eager perusal they havea vision 
of the streets and crowds, the music and 
shop windows of home—“back East.” 

For the wives of the mine superintendent, the 
doctor, and the storekeeper, the advertising pages 
are in themselves alluring shop windows. To those 
isolated homes of culture in the mountains of Colorado 


or Vermont, the woods of Minnesota or the hills of 
Tennessee, THE JOURNAL is a commercial Baedeker. 


Their next trip to Denver, Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis or New Orleans is planned, charted 
and directed through long months with the aid of 
JouRNAL pages. 


To the man on 42nd and Broadway, life may be 
already over-stimulated, but to the family on the 
farm, in the small town, and in the modest little city, 
THE JOURNAL means education and inspiration. 


JourNnaALadvertisers and JoURNAL advertisements 
add greatly to the value, attractiveness, and inspira- 
tion of THE Lapis’ Home JourNAL in more than 
1,750,000 homes. 


“The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
Circulation, more than 1,750,000 Circulation, more than 1,900,000 
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FRANKNESS IN PUBLIC 
“SERVICE ADVERTIS- 
ING 


IN A SERIES OF ADS MINNEAPOLIS 
MAKES FORMAL REPORT OF ITS 
ACTIVITIES’ AND CONDITION TO 
CONSUMERS WHO “HAVE AS 
MUCH RIGHT TO KNOW AS THE 
STOCKHOLDERS THEMSELVES —THE 
RESPONSE SO STRONG THAT THE 
DIRECTORATE PLANS TO MAKE 
THIS ADVERTISING A YEARLY FEA- 
TURE 


By Mac Martin, 
Of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

While the policy, “The public- 
be-pleased,” is recognized by most 
public service corporations as the 
only profitable one, it remains to 
the advertising man to present 
this attitude to the people in a 
way that it may be recognized, 
understood and believed. 

I say this is the province of the 
advertising man. 

No, I did not say the press 
agent. 

Any corporation which leaves 
this work to a press agent gives 
the public immediate right to 
question its sincerity. 

The people want straightfor- 
ward, out-and-out statements of 
policy and fact, backed 
by the word of the cor- 


port recently run in local news- 
papers by the Minneapolis Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

This company is not required 
by ordinances to make an annual 
report to the citizens, but the 
company feels that it is to the 
company’s best interest to make a 
report each year of what it has 
done to improve its service. 

The Minneapolis General Elec- 
tric Company spends a sum which 
will average $1,000 a week in its 
regular advertising, missing very 
few issues of the local daily pa- 
pers throughout the year. 

At the end of each year, as soon 
as the records are completed, 
plans for the People’s Report 
commences. This year this re- 
port consisted of one four-column, 
twenty-inch advertisement in all 
local — every day for 
two week For a week before 
the aot commenced, small ad- 
vertisements were inserted which 
told the public to look for the 
report. 

Each part was complete in it- 
self, yet each was numbered and 
every advertisement carried a 
footnote stating the subject of the 
next day’s report. 

The same border and set-up 
was used throughout the series. 
Some of the advertisements were 








poration. a" 
While this kind of ad- 
vertising is based on the 
same principles upon 
which all other adver- 
tising is based, it re- 
requires perhaps a lit- 
tle more careful analy- 
sis of local conditions, 
economics, politics and 
susceptibilities. 
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Your Dollar Buys Twice as Much 
Electricity Today as Eleven 
Ago 
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Our Taxes Are 
$276 A Day 


Hew people realive thy the 
thn Wi a. 







ft Company ind 
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« ¢ more the 
one-fourth of thet ‘otal Personal 
Property Tax of the entire City 
of Marneapohs. 


The total amount of money paid 
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For this reason I be- 4 weapls ‘Gener etre Com: 
lieve that the time is 5 wos mee 
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shall see a class of ad- b 
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POWER 


An AID to bigger business for the 
manufacturer who sells to the 
power plant field 


© 


The five great, quality 
circulation engineering 
papers of the Hill Pub- 
lishing Company are: 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal(1866) 


Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000. 


Engineering News 
(1874) 
The Standard Paper of 
Civil Engineering.  Cir- 
culation 19,000. 


American Machinist 
(1877) 
Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 27,750. 


Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 29,000. 


Coal Age (1911) 


Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 7,500. 


Back of every industry there is a power plant. 
The machinery and supplies they use total up 
into millions. 


In every power plant is the man in charge— 
the man responsible for power results. 


The progressive men among the thousands of 
them buy and read a weekly engineering 
paper. 


It’s Power. 


If you hope to sell these big plants repre- 
sented by these progressive men, you will 
never in your life find a more direct or more 
economical or more productive salesman than 
that same Power. 


This is no idle boast. 


Thirty-two years at it have taught its pub- 
lishers some things about the field, and it 
has the facts to back the statement. 


There are advertisers in Power who employ 
no other salesman. Others use Power as ad- 
vance guard for their two-legged force. Both 
make it pay. 

Power goes straight to the man who can make 
or break the sale of ninety per cent. of the 
plant’s equipment. 

The Manufacturer who gets that man back of 
him already has the sale cinched. 


Oné way to get his co-operation is to get in 
front of him every week in the paper he buys, 
reads and believes in. 


It’s Power. 


If you sell machinery or equipment to concerns in any of the 


above fields, our 


‘““Make-It-Pay’’ Department will help you 


do it right. Call on it now—address 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


505 PEARL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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three-column, fifteen inches, but 
as the same proportion and style 
were observed the change was not 
so noticeable. Charts were used 
wherever possible. 

To give the public an idea of 
the total amount of floor space 
used in the company’s operation, 
a thirty-story building was drawn, 
like the main office building which 
is only five stories high. Beside 
the thirty-story building, a build- 
ing equalling the amount of floor 
space added to the system last 
year was placed. 

To give an idea of the amount 
of underground wire installed 


one for each day in the week, 
each bearing a bundle marked 
$276, which was to be dumped 
into the city hall, the company did 
not say, “If you had municipal 
ownership of electric light plants 
the people would have to pay 
taxes amounting to $276 more a 
day or $102,753 annually.” 

The report simply stated the 
fact that three public service cor- 
porations (naming them) pay 
more than one-fourth of the per- 
sonal property tax of the entire 
city, and stated that the total tax 
paid by the Minneapolis General 
Electric Company equals $276 for 
every one of the 365 
days in the year. 

















ADS THAT TAKE THE PEOPLE INTO CONFIDENCE 


during the year, the fifty-three 
miles of wire were compared in a 
picture with the height of Mt. 
McKinley. 

Complete and accurate figures 
were given even to the number of 
glass insulators used, and all was 
arranged in a way to cover in 
logical order, from the sources of 


supply to the consumers’ push but- . 


ton, the complete service. 

In this report, no arguments 
were made and no conclusions 
drawn, but great care was taken 
to bring each item cf the report 
up to the point where the reader 
would make his own deductions. 

For instance, in the report 
which showed the amount of taxes 
paid' by depicting a row of men, 


1 a 


Armes of Men Required to 
lnsure Minneapolis 
“" Continuous Blectrical Service 





This report was not 
in any way an effort to 
induce public opinion on 
any particular measure. 
It was made solely be- 
cause the company be- 
lieved it profitable to let 
the people know what 
the company had done 
in the past year to im- 
prove its service. 


SESS ESE SSNS 


MAN 


nae I am told that a simi- 


lar report will be made 
every year in the fu- 


Easee ture, as the contract de- 


partment has felt 
enough immediate re- 
turns to justify the ex- 
penditure. 

The report was not 
made with any inten- 
tion of getting im- 
mediate returns. 

It was invested in as much in- 
surance to the stockholders on 
one hand; and on the other hand 
it was considered as legitimate 
an expense as the printing and 
distributing of the annual report 
to the stockholders is a legitimate 
expense. 

For whether a public service 
corporation wishes to consider it 
in that light or not, the people 
who are served are as much in- 
terested and have as much right 
to know how a public service is 
rendered as the stockholders. 

—_——_+e+—___—_ 

The Home Mission Council and the 
Council of Home Missions for Women 
will include newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising in the national campaign it is 
inaugurating. 
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The Representative 








On the Ground Appeal 


Newspaper advertising is intensive advertising, 

the medium of closest appeal between the manu- 
facturer and people who live in the cities. With many 
concerns the increased cost of manufacturing and sell- 
ing in recent years calls for a readjustment in the 
advertising plans. More and more the percentage of 
population is massing in the cities each year. If your 
consumer trade is automatically drifting to the city 
market, here is where your special advertising appeal 
should be made for best results. 








Advertise to consumers in the centers where you can 

sell the most goods. In Indianapolis, Montreal, 
Philadelphia and Washington you can take up an 
economical newspaper campaign reaching the majority 
of homes at each point at a minimum cost through the 
medium of the following high-grade home evening 
newspapers: 


The Indianapolis News - - covers Indianapolis 


The Montreal Star - - - - - covers Montreal 
The Philadelphia Bulletin - covers Philadelphia 
The Washington Star - - - covers Washington 


Observe carefully in the operation of a campaign 

of this nature there is no scattered effort repre- 
sented. Each separate market covered adequately by 
the leading local publication—no waste motion—in 
every sense intensive advertising—the Representative on 
the ground appeal. I would like to discuss the sales value 
of newspaper advertising with any interested manufac- 
turer. A request for interview will receive prompt at- 
tention. Dan A. Carroll, Special Newspaper Represen- 
tative, Tribune Building, New York City. 
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GOING DOWN THE LINE 
_ WITH YOUR DEALERS 





WHY IT PAYS THE HEAD OF THE 
HOUSE TO GET OUT ON THE SALES 
TRAIL ONCE IN A WHILE AND RE- 
FRESH HIS EXPERIENCE AND 
VIEWS—DESK KNOWLEDGE HAS A 
WAY OF FALLING BEHIND THE 
FACTS 


Frank H. Holman. 

It is a very fine sort of ideal 
for an executive to have, this 
scheme of sitting at a desk and 
punching buttons to get things 
done, receiving reports in code 
numbers and automatically dis- 
tributing instructions the way the 
matrices of a linotype machine 
are distributed, but there are some 
conditions that can only be cured 
by the head of the house taking 
to the road himself and getting 
into touch with his trade. 

When the active manager leaves 
the road and goes into the office 
he begins to develop a»new kind 
of efficiency but he begins to lose 
the old kind. He can secure a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole field, 
but that is not the same as a 
handshaking acquaintance. The 
wheels go around in the office, but 
the bread and butter of the house 
comes out of the trade. 

So the modern executive finds 
that he cannot lay aside all of the 
burdens and responsibilities of the 
traveling salesmen if he hopes to 
attain the greatest managerial effi- 
ciency; he must diminish rather 
than quit the work, he must carry 
two sets of responsibilities in or- 
der to acquit himself satisfactor- 
ily with either. 

Some such reflections as these 
occurred to E. A. Ames, of Oster- 
moor & Co., of New York, manu- 
facturers of the Ostermoor mat- 
tresses, cushions, etc. after a 
recent trip out to the Pacific 
Coast. He had not been out there 
for years, and he came back con- 
verted to the idea of annual trips, 
at least. 

“T had always found enough to 
occupy me at home,” he said. 
“Business had gone along satis- 
factorily, expanding naturally and 
progressively. There were no 


INK 


particular problems to settle and 
no particular reason for making 
the trip, other than that I had not 
been out for years and might pick 
up something worth while. 

“Well, I found a great many 
things to repay me for going but 
the thing that surprised me most 
of all was the tremendous growth 
of the West. All the newspapers 
and magazines and reports I had 
read had not prepared me for 
what I found. No Eastern man 
begins to realize what is going 
on unless he has been out there 
recently. 

“T say this not as a matter 
of news, but because there un- 
doubtedly are a great number of 
Eastern men who are perfectly 
contented with the way things are 
going in their business and who 
do not realize the broadening and 
stimulation that will come to them 
as a result of a fresh apprecia- 
tion of the vastness of the coun- 
try and the boundless optimism 
and energy of the West. 

“The most immediate benefit to 
me was in getting into close per- 
sonal touch again with the West- 
ern dealer and learning how pros- 
perous and independent he is. 
There is no denying the fact that 
the dealer likes to do business 
with somebody he knows, and not 
with a mere name. We had lost 
some dealers here and there in the 
years of doing business, but my 


real reasons. The pee did not 
bother to tell them why, that is 
all, and I never got the informa- 
tion that would have helped to 
guide me in future dealings. 

“My personal call, however, was 
a different matter, and they told 
me things that gave me a new in- 
sight into conditions. 

“T went out there with a strong 
notion of shifting many of the 
agencies. When I got out in the 
territory I found that in many 
cases the circumstances were dif- 
ferent from what I had supposed. 
The figures in the reports or on 
the books did not tell the whole 
story ; the salesmen had not stayed 
long enough in different places to 
sense the situation. 

“Tn one place business had fallen 
off badly in the past few 
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weeks and I had merely dropped 
into town for the sake of picking 
a new agent. When I got there I 
found men loafing on every cor- 
ner. There had been a strike for 
weeks, and, of course, nothing do- 
ing in the way of business. The 
dealer had not volunteered any 
information to the house about 
the situation, considering that he 
was competent to take care of it 
without our help. It would have 
been a mistake to have attempted 
to crowd this man in any way. 

“I had experiences like this all 
along the line. They were a good 
deal like the ordinary experiences 
of the traveling salesmen, but 
they took on a new importance 
because I was seeing them 
through different eyes. 

“Another benefit accruing from 
the trip is that it gives me a bet- 
ter line on the salesmen’s reports. 
I know what they mean better 
than I could know when I had 
been out of intimate touch with 
the field for years.” 

As Mr. Ames says, there are 
hundreds of presidents and gen- 
eral managers who allow them- 


selves to become so absorbed in 
the routine of their business or 
confine their road experience to 
a radius of a few hundred miles 
of their factory that they lose 
something of their earlier keen- 
ness as to trade conditions. They 
go deeper into some things, but 
they sacrifice breadth; they begin 
to warp and curl up at the edges. 

Most of the big men of the 
country, the big young men, per- 
haps one should say, get out once 
or twice a year on the long trail. 
so as to freshen their experience, 
aerate their ideas and keep in tune 
with the shifting impulses of 
modern trade. The future in com- 
merce belongs to men like these. 

ee es 


AD CLUB ISSUES BOOKLET 

The Fort Worth, Texas, Advertising 
Men’s Club, which is to entertain the 
delegates and other visitors to the 
Dallas convention, May 22, is sending 
special invitations to the ad men of 
the country in the form of an attractive 
folder and a booklet, both of which are 
profusely illustrated. The latter is got- 
ten out by the Chamber of Commerce 
and contains information that will doubt- 
less prove of interest to all expecting to 
make the trip to Texas. 
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TO ESTABLISH STATE 
BOARDS OF ADVERTIS- 


ING 
COMMITTEE ON QUALIFICATIONS TO 
RECOMMEND STATE EXAMINA- 


TIONS AT DALLAS—MODEL STAT- 
UTE DRAWN UP FOR INTRODUC- 
TION AT NEXT SESSION OF MIN- 
NESOTA LEGISLATURE — “REGIS- 
TERED ADVERTISER” THE NEW 
TITLE 





The committee “to suggest a 
standard of qualification for ad- 
vertising men” which was ap- 
pointed by President Coleman at 
the Boston Convention will re- 
port at Dallas in favor of the es- 
tablishment of State Boards of 
Examiners, created by statute. 
MacMartin of Minneapolis, Minn., 
chairman of the committee, re- 
ports a model statute which has 
been drawn up for presentation 
at the next session of the Minne- 
sota Legislature, and which the 
Dallas Convention will be*asked to 
endorse for adoption in other 
states throughout the country. 

The question as to whether it 
would not be better to have cer- 
tificates of qualification granted 
by the A. A. C. of A. has had 
careful consideration, and the 
committee in deciding against it 
has been guided by the experience 
of the certified public accountants 
who at first attempted to have 
their national association take full 
charge of the issuance of certifi- 
cates. The plan proved unsatis- 
factory in state after state, and 
it has been found that the issu- 
ance of accountants’ certificates 
by a State Board increases the 
moral influence of the association, 
and gives the public a much higher 
respect for the certificate. 


NO WRITTEN CODE OF ETHICS BUT 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


At first the committee believed 
that a written “code of ethics” 
would be a satisfactory basis for 
a standard, but this was aban- 
doned in favor of the State Board 
plan. The model statute which 
has been drawn up under the ad- 
vice of an attorney provides for 
the appointment by the Governor 
of a board of five examiners. 


The members of the first board 
shall have been actively engaged 
in advertising during three years 
next preceding their appointment, 
and the members of every suc- 
ceeding board must be holders of 
certificates as “Registered Adver- 
tisers.” The statute specifies in 
detail the terms of office, and the 
organization of the board. The 
board is to fix its own standards 
of qualification, and is to hold 
public examinations at such times 
and places as it sees fit, giving at 
least three days notice thereof. 
Certificates of “Registered Ad- 
vertiser” are to be granted to 
those who successfully pass the 
examination, provided that all 
such persons are citizens of the 
United States (or have declared 
their intention of becoming citi- 
zens), are twenty-one years of 
age or over, and have been em- 
ployed in the office of an adver- 
tiser or practising advertising on 
their own account for a period of 
at least three years. The board 
may issue certificates without ex- 
amination to those who have been 
practising advertising on their 
own account during the three 
years next preceding the passing 
of the statute. 

All persons are prohibited from 
styling themselves “Registered 
Advertisers” unless they have 
complied with all the provisions 
of the statute. 

A fee of twenty-five dollars 
shall be collected from each candi- 
date for examination, for the pur- 
pose of paying the expenses of the 
hoard. 

Certificates may be revoked for 
bad moral character, dishonesty, 
conviction of crime, incompetency 
or unprofessional conduct ; pro- 
vided that a hearing be granted to 
the holder of the certificate, at 
which hearing the attorney gen- 
eral of the state or one of his as- 
sistants shall be present. 

Any violation of the statute 
shall be a “gross misdemeanor.” 


H. A. Worman has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the National Car- 
bon Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
on May 1 became connected with the 
Baker Motor Vehicle Company where 
he will act as advertising manager and 
do special sales work. 
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Champ Clark 


looms large as a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination—witness Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Massachusetts. He will make public 
through The Outlook of May 11 his views on 
certain issues which he considers vital at this time. 
This statement will take its place naturally in The Outlook’s 
series of articles in which President Taft, Woodrow Wilson, 


Judson Harmon, Oscar W. Underwood, and William J. 
Bryan have stated their opinions fully and vigorously. 


The Outlook, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
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CRYSTAL DOMINO GRANU- 
LATED NOW 


The American Sugar Refining 
Company is putting out a new 
brand called Crystal Domino 
Granulated and is introducing it 
by local advertising and sampling 
campaigns in Rochester, N. Y., 
and Worcester, Mass. 

All of the sugar refining com- 
panies have for years been put- 
ting out granulated sugar in bags 
but have never advertised it, and 
there has been a comparatively 
small demand for it in this form, 
although the same reasons that 
argue for other package goods 
also answer for package sugar. 
Sugar, in fact, is about the last 
of the commodity necessaries to 
go into packages. 

The new brand will be packed 
not in bags but in cartons of 2, 
3% and 5 pound sizes. It grades 
considerably finer than fine “gran- 
ulated” and not quite so fine as 
“powdered sugar.” It is expected 
to perform all the uses of the lat- 
ter without having any of its 
drawbacks. The price will be 
kept 3/10 of a cent above fine 
granulated. 

The same trade-mark that is 
used for Crystal Domino sugar 
also answers for the new brand. 
The two are linked closely to- 
gether, and in fact are regarded 
and will be advertised as twin 
sisters, alike necessary to the 
household, the one. for sweeten- 
ing beverages, the other for ce- 
reals, fruit, etc. 

The campaign will be a local 
campaign entirely for some time 
to come, that is, until a fairly 
wide distribution has been ob- 
tained. 

In the two cities named, samp- 
ling crews are operating with the 
salesmen, backed up by news- 
paper, car and billboard copy. In 
other cities only one or two me- 
diums may be used, according to 
their value. 

The samplers, both men and 
women, are handing out both the 
Crystal Domino and _ Crystal 
Domino Granulated samples with 
literature and working the towns 
very carefully. It takes from two 
or’three weeks to work a town. 


THE “QUANTITY PRICE” ISSUE 





In the study of “‘quantity price’ many 
economic students ‘wi to consider that 
from the grocer’s standpoint the sub- 
ject has to do only with manufacturers’ 
specialties. No one contends that open- 
ly produced staple goods can be, or 
should be, subjected to any policy. For 
instance, corn is corn, wherever it is 
produced, and there is nothing monopo- 
listic about it, save in the case of a 

“corner.” Of- course, there can be no 
restriction of price, save the ratio of 
supply and demand. 

But with a manufacturer’s specialty 
it is all different. In selling bulk 
commodities the grocer is merely an_in- 
dependent merchant; in selling a piece 
of branded goods he is working as 
distributor for a monopolist. For in- 
stance, there’s only one concern making 
““Smith’s Oatmeal’ and every’ grocer 
that sells ‘‘Smith’s Oatmeal” must go 
directly or indirectly to Smith for it. 
Smith has made its name a household 
word by the investment of millions ot 
dollars’ worth of advertising, until the 
o- is obliged to carry that oatmeal 

he is to serve the public taste. 
Smith by his policy has forced the trade 
into a position as his distributor, and 
from his standpoint they are no longer 
independent merchants but distributors 
for him. 

He has assumed not only the burdens 
of the manufacturer, but also has half 
sold the goods and assumed the respon- 
sibilities of competition instead of 
leaving it to the grocers individually. 
When he is criticised as having re- 
strained competition by enforcing his 
selling pol'cies, he replies that he has 
done nothing of the sort; that he has 
merely transferred the field of competi- 
tion. Instead of leaving his distributers 
as competitors, each against the rest, he 
has placed them all on a basis of uni- 
form profit and opportunity and has 
himself assumed to Jook out for the 
competition between ‘‘Smith’s Oatmeal’ 
and “Jones’ Rolled Oats,’’ which is as 
keen as ever. In fact, his policy of 
assuring the trade an equal chance is 
one of his competitive steps for trade 
favor and popularity against Jones, who 
doesn’t care a rap how his goods are 
sold, so long as he gets rid of them. 

The reason for the popularity of the 
Smith policy lies in the fact that as 
things run about 85 per cent of the 
average output of a well-introduced spe- 
cialty is handled by small retailers, 
whereas the “direct buying” big mer- 
chants sell not more than 15 per cent. 
Many manufacturers have concluded 
that 85 per cent is more valuable than 
15, especially since that 85 per cent 
is widely distributed among con- 
sumers, while the 15 per cent is 
restricted to the Jarge centers as a 
rule. If a manufacturer can harness 
both factions together and make them 
pull the load fairly and cheerfully, 
all very well, but within three or four 
years there has developed an alarm- 
ing unrest in the trade based on these 
conditions which, most people agree— 
both Mr. Beinert and Mr. Hattenback 
agree on that—has placed the small 
merchant entirely at the mercy of the 
big one.—-N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
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SIZE 


The Pyramids, Niagara Falls and the 
Giant Trees of California are numbered 
among the most wonderful and impres- 
sive sights in the world—why? Because 
of their mammoth “size.” 








By the same token a Stick of Chewing- 
Gum fifty feet long—a Fountain Pen a 
hundred feet long, or a Can of Milk 
twenty-five feet high in natural colors on 
the Painted Wall or Bulletin creates a 
deep and lasting impression. 





And this impression remains and con- 
fronts one at the time he is buying some 
article of the same kind. 


Your name, trade-mark, reproduction in 
colors of your article or package can be 
placed by us in this same or any “size” on 
Bulletins and Walls, and in commanding 
positions anywhere in the United States 
and Canada. 

We are affording Advertising Agencies 
and Advertisers the most complete, uni- 
form and economic Outdoor Service ever 
given by any advertising organization. 


q Write for details—or ask your agency. 
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. Clearing House for the 
Painted Display Advertising Association 


of the United States and Canada 
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THE UP-TO-DATE OFFICE ‘his head not only the essential 


LIBRARY 


HOW BIG CONCERNS EMPLOY SPE- 
CIALISTS TO HAVE THEIR BIG DATA 
FILING SYSTEMS HELP PAY DIVI- 
DENDS—THE NEW IDEA IN HAND- 
LING BUSINESS DATA—LIBRARIES 
FOR EMPLOYEES ‘ 





By Charles W. Hurd. 


When the _ vice-president—the 
real brains—of a flourishing Mid- 
Western concern, transferred his 
activities to another line in which 
he had secured a controlling in- 
terest, it left a hole in the house 
organization that all the promo- 
tions and adjustments effected did 
not begin to fill for many months. 

The business had been well or- 
ganized, the personnel was of an 
excellent character and the spirit 
could hardly have been improved 
upon. Nothing was wrong in 
particular, just a general slowing 
up all along the line. Something 
that had been supplying power 
had gone with the old executive. 

The nature of this something 
was the subject of a good many 
talks among the directors. Half 
of them called it “personality,” the 
other half “experience.” All as- 
sumed that these were altogether 
personal matters with the man- 
ager, and that there was nothing 
else to be done than to train up 
another man in the same way, 
with the same risk of losing him 
later. 

It never occurred to anybody 
that practically all of the matters 
that had gone to make up the 
“experience” of the executive and 
promote his initiative and re- 
sourcefulness were details of the 
business, which had been regu- 
larly reported and were now re- 
corded in some form or other in 
the file. 

It never occurred to them that 
all of this information, so valu- 
able, so well-nigh indispensable 
to the business, which the execu- 
tive had carried off with him, also 

emained, both actually and po- 
tentially, in the office. 

The only trouble was that no- 
body knew how to get at it. The 
executive had carried around in 





facts, their relations and signifi- 
cance, which constituted his “ex- 
perience,” but also the mental 
index that referred him to the 
original documents. The letters 
were there, the reports and 
catalogues were there, but they 
were not arranged to give up the 
kind of information wanted. 
There was no interpretation —no 
key to them. 

And this is the condition in 
most of the business houses even 
in those of most of the biggest 
national advertisers. It is consid- 
ered the normal and natural thing, 
unavoidable, unchangeable. 

But compare this with the way 
it works out in the office of the 
3urroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, or the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, the General Elec- 
tric Company, the Prudential In- 
surance Company, Metropolitan 
Insurance Company, the H. H. 
Franklin Manufacturing Com- 
pany (automobiles), the United 
Gas Improvement Company of 
Philadelphia, the Commonwealth 
Electric Company of Chicago, 
the Studebaker Company of 
South Bend, Ind., and perhaps a 
dozen or more concerns. 

In these institutions the filing 
systems have become Jibraries, 
and the filing clerks /ibrarians 
trained in the science of extract- 
ing the full possibilities of the 
information coming to them. 
Through their handling, letters, 
reports, notes, information of all 
sorts become living data: they are 
not merely filed away for record, 
but with a view to future use. 
They are indexed, classified, ana- 
lyzed and correlated through 
cross reference. 

The ordinary filing system may 
be a yawning graveyard, but the 
commercial library is a big bust- 
ling factory, taking the raw ma- 


terial of letters, reports, cata- 
logues, trade information, tech- 
nical publications, new books, 


clippings, facts and figures and 
turning it, so far as the house is 
concerned, into the finished prod- 
uct of organized knowledge. 
Not so long ago the sales man- 
ager of one of the companies 
mentioned laid a letter from one 
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of the house salesmen on the 
desk of the advertising manager. 

“I have a prospect,” he said, in 
effect, “who needs a machine of 
such and such a model. It costs 
$300 and that looks like big 
money to him. He thinks his 
business is in a class by itself. I 
can’t show him anybody in his 
line that has a machine of that 
kind. I have exhausted every 
argument on him and I am at my 
wits’ end as to the next move.’ 

With this letter before him, 
the advertising manager did not 
sit down and go into a trance. 
He handed it over to his assist- 
ant and turned back to his own 
work. The assistant “ringed” 
two or three key words in the 
letter, and sent it along to the 
librarian with a request for data. 

The librarian, a young woman, 
consulted her catalogue, found 
that a score or more houses in 
similar lines in other territories 
were using the machines, located 
testimonials from _ several of 
them, the salesmen’s reports on 
the cases, the follow-up that had 
been sent by the home office, the 
local advertising, where run, all 
house organ references, etc. 

The librarian sent this mass of 
material to the advertising man- 
ager’s assistant, who wrote the 
salesman, put the merchant’s 
name on the follow-up and ac- 
commodated the follow-up series 
to his specific case. 

When the assistant had fin- 
ished this, he handed it all over 
to the advertising manager, who 
ran through the data and added 
a touch or two to the letters. 

Then the correspondence start- 
ed on its way and the data went 
back to the library. 

Had the library been an ordi- 
nary filing system and the at- 
tendant an ordinary filing clerk, 
the procedure would have been 
different. The advertising man- 
ager would have studied a few 
minutes over the problem, would 
have talked it over with his as- 
sistant and explained in some de- 
tail what was needed—or, what 
is not uncommon, left him to 
guess, 

Then the assistant would have 
pored over the card index or the 








Again, Mr. Manufac- 
turer, we address you. In 
your work towards 100% 
efficiency in every depart- 
ment of your business, you 
have carefully studied out 
every process in the mak- 
ing of your product. And 
now it’s time to give the 
same careful study to its 


marketing, and advertis- 
ing. 

Do you ask people to buy your 
goods where they are not for 
sale—where you have no distri- 
bution—or’do you advertise to 
the whole country something that 
will appeal to people in certain 
sections of the country only? 

Circulation does not have to be 
bought “by the continent” any 
more. You can advertise in any 
particular section of the country 
that is a profitable market to you, 
—you can cover these sections 
more thoroughly, more frequent- 
ly, by newspaper advertising than 
you can in any other way. 

No matter where your most 
profitable markets or most prom- 
ising prospective fields lie, you 
can cover them through news- 
papers most effectively and with- 
out waste °f advertising dollars. 

We represent good newspapers 
in a score of the larger cities 
throughout the United States. We 
have collected every item of in- 
formation obtainable about each 
of these newspapers, which will 
help to enable advertisers to ad- 
vertise the right article, to the 
right people. and make every ad- 
vertising dollar produce results. 


This information is at your 
service, any time anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Newspaper Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 

Bldg.. Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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folders and made his selections. 
The filing clerk might have helped, 
but she could not have dug 
out the information unaided, nor, 
it should be appreciated, could 
she have analyzed and classified 
it so as to reveal its character at 
once. 

RESULTS 


DIVIDEND PRODUCING 


By permitting the advertising 
manager and his assistant to 
specialize along the lines of their 
greatest efficiency and putting the 
highly technical work of analyz- 
ing, classifying and indexing in- 
to the hands of a person trained 
to that work, the more valuable 
time of the advertising men is 
saved and the library is made to 
yield greater dividend-producing 
results, 

Another of these houses 
equipped with a library of this 
sort one day received a letter 
from a cotton factor in the 
South. He wanted some re- 
pairs made on the machine he 
had bought from the house, and 
he added: 

“IT have had the machine four 
years, and this is the first job of 
repairing I have had done. Of 
course we do not use it all. the 
time, but it gets rough usage 
while we do use it. I don’t sup- 
pose we run it more than five or 
six weeks of the year, but it’s a 
Godsend then. All the work on 
it comes at the end of a busy and 
fatiguing day. Before I bought 
it we all had to sit up half the 
night checking up our transac- 
tions of the day. Now we are all 
through by seven or eight o’clock 
at night, and can get the kind of 
a sleep we never dreamed of un- 
der the old conditions.” 

When the home office got that 
letter 
event. What sort of a business 
was it that required a machine 
only six weeks of the year, but 
wanted it so badly then that ex- 
pense was no consideration? An 
investigation was started on the 
spot. 

Requisition was made on the 
library and out of it came just 
one item, the report of the sales- 
man who had sold the machine 
to the cotton factor. The pur- 
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it was recognized as an. 





chaser had not been set down as 
a “factor,” but as a “merchant,” 
and the description of his work 
and the conditions which induced 
him to buy the machine were so 
vague that they would have sug- 
gested nothing in particular to 
anybody in the office. 

The actual nature of the man’s 
business having been established, 
however, the library was called 
upon for some information as to 
just what part a factor played in 
the economy of the cotton indus- 
try, and how many of him there 
were. This time the library gave 
up a hoard of information, with 
references to trade literature, re- 
ports, statistics, etc., and it was 
at once plain that a large and 
promising field had been opened 
up which had been entirely over- 
looked. All the salesmen in the 
territory affected were immedi- 
ately posted and called upon for 
exact information from which 
proper letters and advertising 
could be prepared: 

“Get up a series of ads for cot- 
ton factors,” the advertising 
manager might say to a new as- 
sistant a year or so later, and his 
assistant, who could not tell the 
cotton factor from the crop, 
would get all the data in the case 
from a librarian, acting in the 
same automatic manner and thus 
be enabled to sit down and turn 
out a creditably technical series 
of ads. 

This may not be exactly typi- 
cal of all of the libraries men- 
tioned, but all of them are in 
various stages of approximation 
to it: that is, the ideal towards 
which they are working. 


LIBRARIES FOR EVERYBODY 


In some of the cases—that of 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany and that of the Franklin 
Manufacturing Company, for ex- 
ample — the libraries are devel- 
oped even beyond this point. 
They take in not only the needs 
of the management, but also those 
of the operatives. All of the 
data, books, pamphlets, etc., are 
kept in one place and furnished 
to any branch on_ requisition. 
Some are only for the eye of the 
management, a larger part for 
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On the Valuation 
of a Medium 


A very large purchaser of advertising space 
recently asserted the determining factors in the 
selection of a medium to be in substance as 
follows : 


Wuat is the strength of the bond between a 
publication and its readers? 
How great is its influence with them? 


Do they hunger for it or do they turn to it 
for momentary amusement? 


Wuar is the spirit, the reason behind a publi- 
lication —the reason for its existence? 


Mere circulation without a definite value, 
although usually advanced as chief argu- 
ment, means nothing. 


Macazines deservedly held in highest regard 
produce most sure and profitable results. 


Does not this suggest the intrinsic worth of 


Harper’s MAGAZINE 


$225 a page 
if three pages are 
used in a year. 
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the use of anybody concerned, 
and then there is a large library 
of books, text, consultation, 
scientific and even fiction for the 
use of employees. 

Any employee, ambitious to 
rise in the works, can find here 
the materials for self-instruc- 
tion. Another can lay the foun- 
dations of a general culture. It 
is a feature of what might be 
called welfare work that is much 
appreciated by the working force. 

hen we come to consider a 
little in detail the kind of matter 
that the advertiser and advertis- 
ing manager want preserved, we 
find that every big business house 
is receiving a mass of matter 
much of which has somewhere 
imbedded in it useful facts and 
figures. But in most offices all 
except the immediately useful is 
thrown away. 

Then, many times, after the 
executive or advertising manager 
has thrown away what he does 
not want at the moment or has 
consigned it to a living death in 
the clutter-up file, he has to spend 
much valuable time hunting the 
fact or its setting or significance 
or the phrase or the idea or illus- 
tration or else go without. 


BREEDS CONFIDENCE AND EFFICIENCY 


The answer, on the spot, when 
the president wants it, or while 
the directors are in session, or 
when the staff is railroading copy 
through to catch the forms—that 
saves time, effort and money, and 
makes for efficiency. 

What is the history of a cer- 
tain process? Who patented it? 
Who are the authorities in a cer- 
tain line? What house published 
a booklet with such and such in- 
formation? What pamphlet or 
book contains the statistics in 
such and such a line? Has any- 
body ever thought of sampling 
in this way? How did that mer- 
chandizing experiment come out 
that the A. B. C. company tried 
last year? Did Mr. Smith ever 
put down in black and white the 
interesting details of his South 
American trip in order that it 
may be studied by the man who 
has taken his place and will go 
next year? 


Quick correct answers to ques- 
tions like these speed up the or- 
ganization and fill it with confi- 
dence. 

Getting these answers is, as 
pointed out, the work of a spe- 
cialist with library training. The 
best of these private business li- 
braries have these specialists. The 
business and professional associa- 
tions with libraries also have 
them. 

Young men and women, par- 
ticularly the latter, get a working 
knowledge of the science through 
serving an apprenticeship in pub- 
lic libraries, and then find their 
opportunities in these smaller but 
very important specialized libra- 
ries which are springing up all 
over the country. The real busi- 
ness library which is the evolution 
of the filing system is the most 
recent and not the least important 
of them all. 

The business library in charge 
of a competent librarian actually 
goes through the main processes 
of thinking on a grand scale. It 
is a House Memory or Mind, and 
only needs proper development to 
range as widely or grind as small 
as may be desired. It is dispas- 
sionately accurate, remembers 
everything, forgets nothing; pre- 
vents errors and frees the house 
from abject dependence on any 
individual. 

The bigger the man in the man- 
ager’s chair the better use he 
can make of the House Memory 
but it also multiplies many 
times the power of the little man 
and places him on an equality 
with many a bigger man who is 
trying to get along without that 
big aid. In a word, it protects 
the house and ought to pay for 
itself many times over. 

— + 40 


WANTED DAMAGES FOR USING 
LIKENESS IN AD 





Because her likeness was used in 
an advertisement without her permission 
Lillian P. Gage, an_eighteen-year-old 
girl of New York, brought suit for 
$5,000 damages against the Le Bo Com- 
pany. The girl was photographed by 
another company some time before, and 
had given her permission for the use of 
her photo for advertising purposes. 

— Greenbaum dismissed the com- 
plaint 
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ADVERTISERS’ GOLF ASSOCIA- 


TION ANNOUNCES TOURNAMENT 





The American Golf Association of 
Advertising Interests announces its 
eighth annual tournament at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., the week of July 8, in 
an elaborate booklet sent out by the As- 
sociation’s president, R. R. hitman, 
of the Boston American. The booklet 
contains twenty pages and_ cover, 
8x10%, printed in brown and green on 
sepia cameo paper. The pages are em- 
bellished with pen drawings of scenes 
on the links, printed in green, and the 
cover is embossed in green with the seal 
of the association. 

Membership is limited to those en- 
gaged in some recognized form of ad- 
vertising activity, but there is no _pro- 
vision as to the quality of golf which a 
prospective member shall play. The 
constitution of the association provides 
that the following shall be eligible: 
owners, publishers, business and adver- 
tising managers and solicitors for any 
publication admitted to second-class 
postage rates; owners, officers, depart- 
ment heads and solicitors for recognized 
advertising agencies; special advertising 
agents; officers, general managers, mem- 
bers of firms, or advertising managers 
directing the expenditure of appropria- 
tions aggregating $5,000 annually, or 
$2,500 in exclusively local mediums; 
and principals or solicitors for litho- 
graphic, street-car or billboard adver- 
tising. The publication of a _ house- 
organ, catalogues, pamphlets or price- 
lists does not count for eligibility. 

The officers, of the association are: 
President, Russell R. Whitman, Boston; 
vice-president, Leonard Tufts, Pine- 
hurst; second vice-president, Augustus 
K. Oliver, Pittsburgh; secretary-treas- 
urer, Walton L. Crocker, Boston. 

The list of past presidents of the as- 
sociation includes Frank  Presbrey, 
James L. Stack, William C. Freeman, 
Lloyd T. Boyd, Louis A. Hamilton and 
George A. Scofield. 





IT WAS NOT PHOEBE SNOW 


This wholesome jest will interest the 
advertising men: President Underwood, 
of the Erie, who lives in the same 
suburban town with President Trues- 
dale, of the Delaware & Lackawanna— 
the Road of Anthracite—getting one 
day off from one of the forward cars 
of the train, espied Mr. Truesdale, fol- 
lowed by a_ colored girl as black as the 
ace of spades. 

“Hey, Truesdale,” shouted Under- 
wood across the station platform, “is 
that Phoebe Snow, and has she come all 
the way from Buffalo over the Lacka- 
wanna?” 

“No, Underwood,” retorted Trues- 
dale, with a gleam of satisfied pleas- 
ure in his eye, “she just got off the 
Erie.” 

Underwood said nothing more.—Ed- 
itor and Publisher. 

——_+ e+ —___ 

The Oakland, Cal., Advertising Asso- 
ciation is working with the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce to secure some 
thousands of cartons of cherries to be 
given away at Dallas during the con- 
vention, 
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If the 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 
reached but 
one reader as 
effectively 

as we believe 

it reaches every 
reader that 

it has, it 
would be 
worthy of 
consideration 
on the 

part of an 
advertiser. 
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WHY THE NEW PATENT 
BILLS THREATEN 
DISASTER 


INSTEAD OF PREVENTING MONOPOLY, 
THEY WOULD TEND TO MAKE IT 
EASIER BY PREVENTING THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF COMPETITION — 
THE INVENTOR WITHOUT CAPITAL 
WOULD BE OBLIGED TO GIVE A LI- 
CENSE TO THE TRUST AT THE END 
OF FOUR YEARS—PUBLIC INTEREST 
BETTER SERVED BY UPHOLDING THE 
VALIDITY OF PATENTS 

By D. E. Felt, 

President, Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 

(Adding Machines), Chicago. 

It has been stated, as coming 
from the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, that the proposed new patent 
laws would tend to curb monop- 
oly by preventing the buying up 
and “shelving” of patents or arti- 
cles which might be marketed in 
competition. 

My opinion is that the enact- 
ment of these measures (H. B. 
No. 23,417) would be little short 
of a catastrophe, as well as an 
outrage on a class who never re- 
ceived their full deserts even un- 
der the present patent laws, which 
are probably the best in the world 
at the present time. 

Such laws as these would only 
tighten the grip of the trusts and 
monopolies on the public. They 
would not tend to curb the mon- 
opoly a particle. The trusts could 
force the licensing of any inven- 
tion they wanted to suppress, and 
then manufacture just enough to 
satisfy the requirements of the 
law, while, being in command of 
the selling organization, they 
could prevent the general intro- 
duction of the new _ invention. 
Such concerns would still simply 
buy at a lower price such patents 
as they desire to suppress ‘and 
manufacture just sufficient of the 
patented articles to fill a few qy- 
ders when demanded, but they 
would not push them. 

Almost any invention must be 
pushed hard to introduce it, no 
matter how much merit it has. 
In the majority of cases, to push 
an invention it is necessary that 
a large amount of money be ex- 


pended in its introduction and in 
preparation for manufacturing the 
article, and besides it requires a 
fortune to protect the rights of a 
patent in the courts if the article 
is really so meritorious as to be 
a temptation to those whd might 
desire to infringe it. 

The only effect of a law of this 
kind would be to make it more 
difficult for the poor inventor to 
sell his invention or to get some- 
one to furnish the money to man- 
ufacture and pioneer it. Large 
concerns with which it might in- 
terfere would simply buy it cheap 
or stand pat until the four years 
had run out and then copy the 
invention with impunity. 

For over twenty-four years I 
have been engaged in the manu- 
facture of patented articles and 
introducing them into use. There 
have been issued to me two or 
three score U. S. patents, and I 
have been through half a dozen 
patent litigations involving from 
twelve to twenty thousand dol- 

lars each for expenses in fighting 
them. Therefore, I am quite fa- 
miliar with the subject, and I can 
say positively that with such a 
law in force it would be practi- 
cally impossible for an inventor, 
starting in as I did without a 


‘cent, to successfully introduce a 


pioneer invention on the market, 
or get the funds necessary for the 
manufacture and introduction of 
the same. 

I was the first man to put a 
multiple - column, key - operated 
adding or calculating machine on 
the market any place in the world. 
It required an expenditure of a 
large fortune and the work of 
half a lifetime to bring its manu- 
facture and sale up to a point 
where it began to make any money 
at all. Had such a law been in 
force when I started it would 
have been impossible for me ever 
to succeed, and even now, with 
such machines in common _ use, 
were such a law in force, an in- 
ventor in that line would stand 
very little chance cf either selling 
his invention or interesting capi- 
tal in its introduction. 

A new firm starting in business, 
even with a half million dollars 
capital, would stand very little 
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€ For the.best catalog you 
must have a good printer, 
you must have good half- 
tones and you must be 
sure to have good stock. 


Our stock you can al- 
ways be absolutely sure 
of—the stock with a 
reputation behind it 
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Always uniform Always dependable 


@The man responsible for his firm’s printed 
matter should know and select the paper for 
every important job. 
Let us send you from 
time to time samples 
of the very best in 
the printing art on 
papers bearing this 
quality mark. Just 
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name does it. 
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chance of winning out because 
there are established firms in the 
business which make a practice 
of using what they call “knock- 
ers”; i.e, a machine made in imi- 
tation, superficially at least, of 
their competitor’s machine, and 
when a competitor has convinced 
a prospective customer that his 
machine is the best the old con- 
cern comes in with its ‘ knocker” 
and fills the order at a price which 
allows no margin to pay for the 
expense of selling, and so disor- 
ganizes the selling force of the 
little competitor, and makes it im- 
possible for him to continue his 
efforts to introduce his own ma- 
chine. Firms that will go to the 
expense of carrying a line of 
“knockers” would not hesitate to 
buy and carry the same thing for 
the purpose of maintaining the 
validity of a patent which they 
desire to bury while suppressing 
its general introduction. 

It is mv belief that the patent 
laws of this country have been a 
great benefit to the public at large. 
Without a doubt the purchaser of 
an adding machine makes several 
times as much by its use as does 
the manufacturer by its manufac- 
ture and sale. Yet the cost of 
selling it even at this late day, is 
several times the cost of manu- 
facturing it. Personally, I am in 
a position where such a law could 
not hurt me a particle, because I 
now have ample capital to de- 
velop and introduce my own in- 
vention, but I should very much 
dislike to see such a law passed, 
because it would, in effect, make 
it practically impossible for a poor 
inventor to get a start or to dis- 
pose of his invention advanta- 
geously, and it would set back the 
progress of this country almost 
as much as to repeal the patent 
laws altogether. 


PRESENT LAWS SATISFACTORY 


The patent laws of this coun- 
try have been almost universally 
conceded to have been very bene- 
ficial to the public at large. Re- 
cently there has been considerable 
talk about the patent laws foster- 
ing monopoly. It would seem that 
unless an invention afforded some- 
thing of great value to the pub- 


lic, it would be impossible to build 
up a monopoly under it. This 
would be true if patent litigation 
were not such an expensive mat- 
ter that a poor inventor has no 
recourse but to sell his patent to 
someone financially strong enough 
to defend it. The United States 
Supreme Court has always been 
quite consistent in upholding valid 
patents, but the lower courts seem 
to be a very uncertain factor in 
this connection and it is possible 
for an ingenious infringer, backed 
by large capital, to steal an in- 
vention by embodying it in a 
modified form of mechanism 
wherein great care has been taken 
to conceal the fact that it is pre- 
cisely the same invention from 
which it is copied. 

If there is to be any change in 
the patent laws of this country, it 
seems to me the only thing that 
is desirable would be to pass a 
law compelling a foreign inventor 
to manufacture and exploit his 
invention in this country within 
four years or else forfeit the pat- 
ent. But it would be better not to 
make any change at all in that 
respect than to compel the Amer- 
ican citizen patentee to work his 
invention within a specified time. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The only excuse for a law 
compelling a foreigner to work 
his patent would be for the pur- 
pose of retaliating against Great 
Britain for the law passed a few 
years ago compelling the working 
of foreign patents within four 
years and enforcing it so strictly 
against foreigners as to make a 
British patent granted to an 
American valueless except to pre- 
vent anyone else patenting the 
same thing and barring the orig- 
inal inventor entirely. Germany 
and France also have the same 
law, but do not enforce it so 
harshly as does Great Britain. In 
fact, we have a treaty with Ger- 
many by which the working of a 
patent by a citizen in either coun- 
try shall be construed as working 
it in both, but since this treaty 
was made Germany has made it 
almost impossible for American 
inventors to procure a valuable 
patent in Germany by refusing to 
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PEOPLE’S 





POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


Concentrate 


’ Three-fourths of the circula- 
tion of the People’s Popular 
Monthly is in States within five 
hundred miles of Des Moines. 


Des Moines is at the very 
center of the corn belt, the 
great wealth-producing heart of 
the country. 


The production of wealth in 
the twelve North Atlantic 
States, extending from Ohio to 
Kansas, for 1900, amounted to 
the enormous sum of $4,554,- 
000,000. This was larger than 
that of any other group of 
States and much larger than all 
the rest of the country com- 
bined, excluding the North At- 
lantic States. 


No other section of the Unit- 
ed States begins to equal the 
North Central States in pur- 


chasing capacity for the great 
majority of advertised goods. 

Concentrate your advertising 
in the Middle West and you get 
the greatest possible return for 
every dollar invested. 

The People’s Popular Month- 
ly does not reach the homes of 
the very wealthy nor of the 
poor. It goes to the great mid- 
dle class, the prosperous farmer, 
mechanic and merchant of the 
Middle West. It covers this 
richest of all fields for the ad- 
vertiser with less waste than 
any other medium. 

No manufacturer nor adver- 
tiser can cover the Middle West 
in the most effective way with- 
out using the People’s Popular 
Monthly. The circulation is 
526,000 paid-in-advance, and is 
steadily growing. Let us give 
you detailed proof. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


W. E. Ruopes, 
1017 Unity Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


C, As. Cour; 


Davip D. Lez, 
1702 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York City. 


409 Globe Democrat Bldg., 


R. R. Ring, 
711 Globe Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


O. G. Davis, 
306 Gumbel Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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GLOBE THEATRE 595,000 Every Week. Advertise to the 


CAFE MADRID 
pie . Most Liberal Spending Market in America 
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HOTEL ASTOR MUU 5 There isn’t another crowd or class of buyers 
































’ in the world who spend more freely—who have 
NY. ROOF : more to spend—than that which enlivens Broad- 
CRITERION way at night. 
TAS The Great White Way is the greatest advertis 
TIMES SQUARE RECTORS N ing ‘‘medium” in the world—it has a monthly 
Moyaeetiievem, circulation of over two and a half million. 
Ve are erecting a new general advertis- 


GeoM.COHANS ¥ ing sign on the roof of Brill Brothers’ 
TIMES BLDG TERI. Building at 49th Street and Broadway. 
42 0d Mo see, . It will be 70 feet high and 72 feet wide. 
a ‘ It will have 6,500 Tungsten lamps with 
brilliant moving effects in five colors. 
s d The sign will be adjusted to flash a num- 
HOTEL ALBANY ber of advertisements in quick succession. 
COLLEGE INN Each advertisement may consist of three 
sarvnonotitan cupiné Tikatnt lines of 20 letters to each line. 
OPERA HOUSE hanson Each letter will be three feet high. 
: 


LOUIS MARTINS 


Stereopticons illustrations of the adver- 
CASINO THEATRE tisers’ product or plant may be shown on 
KNICKERBOCKER a large screen underneath the sign. 
THEATRE y 


This is the Best Located Sign 
NORMANDIE 4 on the ‘‘Great White Way’’ 


q It can be seen and read all the way 
HOTEL down to 84th Street—practically the 
MARLBOROUGH ] entire length of the Great White 7 
THREE QUARTERS OF A MIL 
HERALD SQ 1 You will have more room to os; your 
THEATRE : , story—and show your products or trade- 
HERALD i mark—than on any other general dis- 
BLD r wd on Broadway. This is one of the 
‘ argest flashing signs ever constructed 
HERALD SQ. —besides being one of the most attrac- 
¥ tive displays ever erected on Broadway. 
f Impossible to obstruct full view of this 
Street a sign—it commands 15 full blocks of the 
White Way Section of Broadway—your 
message will be seen and read this 
‘s whole distance. 
Great Cash Contest®Planned ‘for’ Benefit of Advertisers 
Prizes will be given to persons who send in better wording—better arrangement 
—or better slogan—for any of the advertisements appearing on this new sign. 
Here is an unusual opportunity to obtain a phrase or slogan which may be 
worth thousands of dollars to you. 
Cheapest Advertising on Broadway 


Compared with the cost of other electric displays the rates for space on this 
new sign are lower than on any other general advertising sign on Broadway— 
while the prominence of the display makes it positively the cheapest Broadway 


s ot bl 
advertisirg obtainable. Send for Booklet 


Contains valuable information about Broadway as an advertising medium. : 
Write us direct—or your advertising agent—but write before the space on this 
display is sold out. Only a few more can be accommodated. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC:SIGN CO., Dept. N.Y., Jersey City, New Jersey 
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grant a patent to a foreigner on 
all sorts of unsubstantial pretexts 
and only after a great deal of ex- 
pensive argument and trouble. 

I believe the interests of the 
public at large would be served 
better by a more vigorous uphold- 
ing of patents on meritorious ar- 
ticles than by passing laws to 
diminish the rights of the pat- 
entee. If a patent does not cover 
something of distinct value to the 
public, nobody can be injured by 
preventing others than the pat- 
entee from using it. If it does 
afford something of distinct ad- 
vantage to the public, the owner 
of a patent can by no possible 
means realize more than a frac- 
tion of that benefit for himself 
during the seventeen years’ life 
of the patent, after ‘which the 
public can derive the entire benefit 
from the invention. I know of no 
way by which a patentee can ex- 
tend the license of his patent be- 
yond seventeen years by contract 
or otherwise. 

To be sure, the ink of the A. B. 
Dick Company had been patented 
and the patent had expired, but I 
cannot see that it makes the situ- 
ation any different than it is in 
the case of the wire for the EI- 
liott Button Fastener on which 
there is no patent and never has 
been. The only way that I have 
ever known of a patent being ex- 
tended beyond the allotted seven- 
teen years is in the case of the 
American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, which organized subsidiary 
companies, in which fifty-one per 
cent of the stock went to the 
parent company in lieu of roy- 
alty, and after the patents ran out 
dividends on that stock had to be 
paid just the same as prior to the 
expiration of the patent. 

Under the present laws, for 
every dollar the inventor benefits 
by his meritorious invention, the 
public is benefited five dollars, 
even during the term of the pat- 
ent, and after the expiration of 
the pafent the public practically 
receives all the benefit. 

+20» —___—_ 


W. S. Archibald has resigned from 
the advertising department of Judge to 
join the Hearst newspaper staff. Mr. 
Archibald was connected With Life and 
Vogue before going to Judge. He took 
up his new duties May 6. 
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JARVIS HEADS NEW ORLEANS 
CLUB 


At the meeting of the New Orleans 
Ad Club Wednesday night, April 
22, President Fred W. Sinclair resigned 
and Charles I. Jarvis, manager of the 
Gorchaux Company, was elected as his 
successor. Mr. Sinclair withdrew in 
order to conform to the policy recently 
adopted by the club of having its affairs 
directed by those who are buyers of ad- 
vertising. 

A. G. Newmyer, business manager of 
the Item, and John F. Barringer, busi- 
ness manager of the Times-Democrat, 
also resigned from the board of direc- 
tors and were succeeded by 
wards and Gus Gretzner. 

The following delegates were elected 
to represent the New Orleans club at 
Dallas: Delegate at large, A. G. New- 
meyer, business manager of the Item; 
delegates, John M. Draper, of the Daily 
States; H. E. Chambers, of the Cham- 
bers Company; N. Forcheimer, of the 
Maison Blanche; E. E. Edwards, of the 
Myers Printing Company; Ben Beek- 
man, clothier, and M. B. Trezevant, of 
the Progressive Union. 

weer, 


CLEVELAND CLUB’S' BUSINESS 
LIBRARY 











From the list published in the last 
issue of The Torch, the Cleveland Ad- 
vertising Club is the possessor of an 
excellent business library. In describ- 
ing the work of the library committee 
the chairman says: ‘The movement 
was supported by the members with 
the idea of securing only such books 
as would broaden our minds on the 
business questions of to-day and awaken 
thoughts along the lines of making ad- 
vertising better and placing salesman- 
ship on a higher plane. 

“Your committee has undertaken to 
fulfill this mission by selecting only 
works of real worth, mostly the latest 
products of business thinkers—men 
whose minds are alert to the prob- 
lems of commercial life—and enough of 
philosophy and psychology to explain 
the reasons and results.” 
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CHICAGO NEWSPAPER STRIKE 





The Chicago morning and evening 
papers, May 2, were tied up by a 
grievance of Web Pressmen’s Union 
No. 7. By manning the presses with 
non-union men the afternoon papers 
published one edition, but distribution 
was affected by a strike of wagon driv- 
ers. 

By Sunday, May 5, the tie-up had be- 
come almost complete. Of the four 
morning papers—The Tribune, Record- 
Herald, Inter-Ocean and Examiner— 
probably not more than 50,000 copies 
in the aggregate were distributed for 
the total population of Chicago and 
vicinity. 

———_+ e+ 

John E. Kennedy has accepted an 
offer from the Baltimore Bargain House 
to resume the advertising management 
for that wholesale mail-order concern 
on May 15. 








_I AM A CONFESSION 


BORN OF THE SPIRIT OF FAIR PLAY 
TOWARD THE MAN WHO ORIGI- 
NATED THE IDEA—AND PROMUL- 
GATED IN “PRINTERS’ INK” SO 
THAT ALL ADVERTISING MEN MAY 
UNDERSTAND 

By L. W. Ellis, 
Publicity Manager of M. Rumely Co., 
Laporte, Ind. 

I am about to confess. I saw, 
admired, and copied the style of 
“IT am the Printing Press.” I am 
not, of course, dead sure that the 
idea was original with Bob Davis. 
But I do recognize the Hoe ad 
as the source of inspiration for 
“IT am the Oj] Pull,” copy here- 
with. 

John A. Secor, veteran designer 
of oil engines, and creator of the 
Oil Pull, was once closely asso- 
ciated with the original R. Hoe. 


I am the Oil Pull 








I am the OFfg born of the spirit of 
man. My ribs are of iron and my sinews 
of.steel. 3# 3 I breathe the vital air of 
heaven. I feed o2 oil of the earth. 3° 3° 
Swift lightning courses my nerves of 
copper. Fire and power uwake at their 
flash in my bosom and drive my sturdy 
legs to action. 


g! serve the children of men. At their 

bidding I become a thing of life, to draw 
the plow. I lift the yoke from their 
shoutders and bear the heaviest burden 
of their toil. £# 3# By day and by night, 
unresting, I upturn the hidden depths. 
Hand in hand with sun and frost and 
rain, I crumble the wild plain to fertile 
dust. 


q! sow. I reap and glean. J winnow corn 

from the chaff and fetch it to give new 
life. 3# 3# I bring the dumb beast rest. 
I bring to the toiler his daily loaf. I 
bring happy occupation to hosts on rail- 
way and sea, in the mill and the factory. 
3” 3# I am today’s beast of burden. 
I am the hope of food and life for 
tomorrow's millions. 


g lam the oni born for labor unending. 





COPY OF THE CONFESSED IMITATOR 


He brought “I am the Printing 
Press” to my attention. 
Early in September, I wrote to 
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Munsey’s tor permission to para- 
phrase the ad. I got it. Six or 
seven of us then got together on 
our version, and we made an en- 
velope stuffer out of it. None of 
us signed the ad. None of us do 
sign envelope stuffers as a rule. 

Neither, O Crime, did we make 
salaam to the editor of “Mun- 
sey’s,” and print his name in bold 
letters! 

I am an ingrate. 

But I am not yet done. I ran 
the ad in several gas engine mag- 
azines. I am even guilty of cut- 
ting the Oil Pull out of it, and 
running the story “blind” in an 
article on farm economics written 
for a Socialist magazine. 

Wherefore, more _ self-abase- 
ment, sackcloth and ashes. 

Seriously, Mr. Davis has just 
grounds for a grouch. His idea 
has been pirated in a thousand 
forms. We were the first, he 
says, to imitate his ad—his one 
and only ad. I hope we shall not 
be the last to give credit. 

I have confessed. Some have 
beaten me to it—privately—none 
publicly. One firm put $500 in the 
conscience fund. Another 
thought a check for thirty cents 
would be more appropriate. The 
latter check is in Mr. Davis’s 
scrap book along with copies of 
all the “I am” ads in existence. 

Some ad men had the nerve to 
claim originality in the matter. 
I haven't. 

I am the imitator. 

Come on fellows, ‘fess up. 
Great is the great “I Am,” and 
Bob Davis ought to profit. 

He is the original man with the 
Hoe. 


Arrangements have been completed 
with a well-known moving picture com- 
pany of New York and Paris to make 
a complete reel of the national conven- 
tion of the A. A. C. of A. at Dallas. 
The big parade of 1,000 automobiles 
will be especially staged for this pic- 
ture. The last session of the conven- 
tion at which the officers will be elected 
and the next place of meeting selected 
will be in the picture. The picture will 





be loaned to the ad clubs all over the 
United States and Canada. 





Anthony A. Donahue has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Catholic Sun, Ogdensburg, N. Y. For 
some time Mr. Donahue has been con- 


rected with the Catholic Light, which 
the owners of the Sun also control. 
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CHARLES Dorr, 
6 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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To-Day’s 
Subscriber Interest 


HERE is no secret about the wonderful 
growth of TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE 


and the great increase in subscriptions. 


TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE serves the sub- 
scriber the whole year. 


During the summer months, many publica- 
tions issue editions which are known among 
advertising agents and publishers as the “cute 
numbers,” owing to the lack of advertising 
patronage. TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE does 
not cut down on white paper nor the num- 
ber of pages. 


The editorial department furnishes the sub- 
scriber with that much additional interest- 
ing fiction and reading matter, and the 
same number of pages (48) are delivered 
to the subscriber each twice-a-month issue. 


An advertiser should certainly be interested in 
a publication which is printed for the sub- 
scriber, and one which receives good sub- 
stantial “paid in advance” subscriptions. This 
condition exists with TO-DAY’S MAGA- 
ZINE, and is the reason why we are piling 
up the subscriptions as we are. 


Watch TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE during the 
summer months and get copy ready to be- 


gin in the Fall issues. The results will please 
you. 


Canton Magazine Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


Howse & Litre Co., 
People’s Gas Building, 
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SERVICE THE THEME IN 
TAXICAB CAMPAIGN 





REASONS FOR USING TAXICABS 
RATHER THAN SIMPLY TELLING 
HOW TO GET ONE—A CHARGE 
SYSTEM GETS PEOPLE TO RIDE 
OFTENER AND RIDE FARTHER— 
“NO OVERCHARGE” A STRONG AP- 
PEAL 





By Laurence Griswold. 


The Walden W. Shaw Livery 
Company, proprietor of a line of 
taxicabs in Chicago, recently 
grew tired of telling the public 
how to get a taxicab when the 
public hadn’t any particular rea- 
son for wanting one. The fa- 
miliar process of taking the back 
cover of a directory and spreading 
thereon in big type, “For a Taxi- 
cab call Henry 41144” didn’t seem 
to begin at the beginning. It 
reached the consumer too late. 
In order to be effective some- 
thing else must have persuaded 
him that he wanted a taxicab, and 
consequently it was not particu- 
larly useful in getting people to 
ride who never rode before. It 
was perhaps a convenient method 
of getting after a share of the 
taxicab business which already 
existed, but it stirred up mighty 
little new business for anybody. 

Why should people ride in taxi- 
cabs anyway? Why should they 
demand this particular line of ve- 


hicle? What kind of service 
should they expect for their 
money? What were the most 


common objections to taxicabs, 
and how could they best be an- 
swered? Those were the ques- 
tions it seemed most desirable to 
answer, and it was believed that 
the answers would prove the most 
potent means of getting new busi- 
ness. It was a subject for: ad- 
vertising, naturally. and in order 
to determine how and where to 
advertise to the best advantage, 
the company investigated what 
had been done by taxicab con- 
cerns in other large cities. 

It was found in one city that 
a taxicab concern had partici- 
pated in a newspaper advertise- 
ment fathered by a_ telephone 
company. The text in this in- 
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stance enlarged upon the ease 
with which a taxicab could be 
called by telephone. Neither the 
taxicab people nor the telephone 
advertisers seemed able to get 
farther than the “how” of the 
proposition. 

Some progress along this line 
was thought to have been made 
by a company which had distrib- 
uted “de luxe” booklets to the 
top-notch residents of a wealthy 
city in Pennsylvania. An ex- 
tended discussion, however, failed 
to bring out any traceable re- 
sults from this booklet circula- 
tion. 

The Chicago taxicab people 
wanted something which would 
reach out and “stop” readers, 
whether or not those who hap- 
pened to peruse the advertising 
were in a receptive mood. The 
company wanted to tell new sto- 
ries about taxicabs in interesting 
ways and not forever hammer 
away on generalities. Finally it 
was decided to use about 225 lines 
in Chicago newspapers, change 
the copy with each appearance of 
the advertising, and above all tell 
something of real interest about 
the “whys” and “whens” of taxi- 
cab service. 

When it came to writing ¢ 
along this line, the task of dis- 
covering the right sort of inter- 
est proved a stumbling block. At 
this stage a student of the situa- 
tion remarked, “Let’s talk about 
the weather.” This was exactly 
what was done in the first pieces 
of copy. Weather stood for one 
of the “whens.” A dissertation 
on the advantages of getting into 
a taxicab on a slushy day did not 
prove much, and was far from 
satisfactory. But when someone 
hit on the idea of employing a 
woman to drive a cab for women, 
the interest element in the taxi- 
cab advertising took a big jump. 
There was a direct appeal to the 
suburban woman in town for the 
day. She might want to make a 
shopping tour or visit a matinee. 
In view of what had been said 
about taxi bandits in the daily 
newspapers, the nervous woman 
without an escort would look to 
a middle aged person of her own 
sex to give a square deal. Al- 
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though only one woman was em- 
ployed to drive for this Chicago 
company, newswriters made 
much of her and the general im- 
pression seems to be that the 
idea which originated in Paris is 
under full swing, and fully forty 
women drivers are piloting vehi- 
cles to the various nooks and cor- 
ners of the city on Lake Michigan. 


“MERCHANDISING A DIFFICULT 


PROPOSITION 


When it came to the various 
“whys” which might be shown 
through advertising several were 
unearthed. The paramount 
“why” was the one which really 
lay behind all the advertising, 
namely more fares. In order to 
get at readers from this particu- 
lar angle it was decided to en- 
courage an increase in the num- 
ber of charge customers on the 
taxicab company’s books. The 
field for this was wide and sev- 
eral appeals were thought ot. 
The trait inherent in credit 
spenders, which allows a passen- 
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ger to ride as far and about as 
often as he likes providing a 
roadside altercation does not 
stare him in the face all during 
the trip, is one of the fundamen- 
tals behind the copy. 

Another interesting phase of 
the situation is that many of the 
best patrons often find themselves 
down town and dead broke. The 
reasons for this are practically 
all traceable to hurry. Nothing 
is easier than for a man to rush 
home after business, change to 
evening togs and be whisked 
downtown while his watch, wal- 
let and checkbook repose peace- 
fully in a business suit. Such 
oversights make charge accounts 
desirable. The taxicab company 
materially increased its list of 
high-class patrons by running in 
newspapers copy with the charge 
account appeal. 

The company keeps close watch 
of the news columns in order that 
it may seize a taxicab item of in- 
terest and divert it to its own ad- 
vantage. Such a story appeared 
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in a Chicago paper not long ago. 
It -was woven around an en- 
counter between a woman pas- 
senger, who took exception to an 
alleged overcharge made by the 
chauffeur. According to the 
story, the woman, regardless of an 
elaborate gown, jumped on the 
seat beside the driver and held 
him until a policeman could be 
summoned. The article explained 
how the woman succeeded in get- 
ting her money back, but it also 
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No Overcharge 
By Shaw Taxi Drivers 


Every Driver of Walden W. Shaw Livery 
Co. Must Issue Receipt at End of Trip 
When you ride in a Shaw Taxicab we positively 
guarantee you against any overcharge. There 
isn’t the slightest possibility of your i 
one penny more than is absolutely right. 


Trip Records Audited Four Times 


A complete record of each trip, like the one 
here reproduced, is made out by each chauffeur 
TO and is audited four times at our offices to insure 
: absolute protection against any wrong charges. 
it Without asking, the chauffeur gives you a 





receipt which can be presented at our offices in 
case of any aaa action. This service in 
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Wabash Avenue 
Shay Station at Prominent Hotels, 
Clubs and Theaters in Chicago. 
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gave a rival company much un- 
desirable publicity. How could 
the Shaw Company avoid similar 
undesirable publicity? 

The incident happened on a 
Saturday. On Sunday the Shaw 
Company drafted a rule requiring 
each driver to fill out a trip slip, 
detach a stub and present the 
latter to the passenger paying the 
fare. Dates, names and amounts, 
inserted on the slip formed a 
check which really obviated the 
chances for overcharging. On 


Tuesday the taxicab company ran 
an advertisement telling that the 
system had been inaugurated on 
Sunday, and intimated how Sat- 
urday night’s affair could not take 
place in view of the new method. 
An illustration of the passenger 
stub was shown in the copy. This 
immediately brought the almost 
unerring railroad baggage stub to 
mind and put confidence in the 
reader. The‘copy was designed 
primarily to show readers that 
the company was making a real 
effort to protect its patrons. And 
the frank statement that the sys- 
tem was new and grew out of 
something which happened to an- 
other organization could not help 
making friends. 

Within a few months this ad- 
vertising has gone a step farther 
than awakening interest. It has 
induced timid women to place 
confidence in a company which 
will go so far as to employ a 
special driver for them. The 
mere fact that a woman is em- 
ployed did not mean much, but 
when it came to a show-down be- 
tween the companies which had 
not declared themselves in this 
respect and the one which had, 
the latter received the fare on a 
great many occasions. From this 
advertising many a business man 
has learned how to guard against 
becoming stranded when check 
cashing is impossible. 

After several months the com- 
pany has outlined a definite pol- 
icy consisting of copy which ex- 
plains the advantages of its serv- 
ice interspersed with news in- 
terest derived from the daily 
press. It is a considerable step 
forward in taxicab advertising 
and should prove fruitful in 
many big cities. 


SS 
CROSBY TO ACT FOR HENRY 
SONNEBORN & CO. 





Henry Sonneborn & Co., Baltimore, 
Md., one of the oldest of clothing 
manufacturers, have engaged T. W. 
Crosby, of Ch‘cago, as their advertis- 
ing manager. 

While Henry Sonneborn & Co. are 
comparatively new in the field of ad- 
vertising, they have been carrying on 
quite an extensive general advertising 
campaign on their “Styleplus Clothes 
$17.”.. Mr. Crosby was for many years 
advertising manager of the N. K. Fair- 
bank Company, Chicago. He takes up 
his new duties at once. 
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Brooklyn, Queen of Home City Markets| 


The only cities that rank with 
Brooklyn as a manufacturing center are Philadelphia 
and Chicago. 


This is a fact that ought to make 
every advertiser in America “sit up.” The new census 
figures back up this statement, giving Brooklyn credit for a 
20 per cent increase since 1904. There are today 11,200 
manufacturers in Brooklyn and over 215,000 wage earners, 
which is considerably more than double the number in 1900. 


$130,000,000 are disbursed in man- 
ufacturing wages alone every year. And yet this is entirely 
separate from the hundreds of thousands who go to business 
in Manhattan every day—drawing the exceptionally high 
salaries which the great metropolis affords. 


The homes of both of these great 
classes of buyers need your goods, and will buy it if you 
ask them. The one sure and economical way to do this 
asking is through the Brooklyn newspapers—for Brooklyn 
homes are real homes, with neighborhood and social in- 
terests which demand home newspapers to serve them. 


Study the Brooklyn newspapers— 
write for copies ; their columns will themselves explain their 
peculiar advertising pull. 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Brooklyn Standard Union Brooklyn Daily Times 
Brooklyn Freie Presse Brooklyn Citizen 


Only brooklyn Papers Cover Brooklyn Homes | 
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RENAISSANCE OF THE 
HORSE-DRAWN 





VEHICLE 
READJUSTMENTS FOLLOW PLACING 
OF MOTOR CAR ON _ BUSINESS 
BASIS—OPPORTU NITY LOST BY 
CARRIAGE DEALERS THROUGH 
FAILURE TO ADVERTISE — TRADE 


PRESS HAS SUFFERED 





By G. D. Crain, Jr. 


The other day a handsome car- 
riage, drawn by a pair of spank- 
ing bays, which were driven by 
a ‘liv eried coachman accompanied 
by a footman, also in uniform, 
passed down the principal thor- 
oughfare of a large city in the 
Middle West. The turn-out at- 
tracted attention, people stopping 
to remark upon it, and to admire 
the beauty of the animals. 

Close observers of business 
conditions, who have noted this 
and similar incidents, assert that 
the renaissance of the high-class 
horse-drawn vehicle, which lost 
its grip almost entirely with the 
development of the motor car, has 


begun. They assert that the lat- 
ter is no longer an exclusive pos- 
session, and that the man or 


woman seeking distinction must 
use some other form of convey- 
ance than a motor car. They, 
therefore, believe that the beauty 
and picturesque character of a 
high-class victoria, barouche or 
similar vehicle, drawn by hand- 
some horses, will appeal so 
strongly to those who are look- 
ing for the unusual that it will 
soon be “the thing” to own such 
a turn-out, even if it is in addi- 
tion to the motor car equipment. 
It seems to be the general opin- 
ion of the trade that the carriage 
men overlooked an opportunity 
to combat the destruction of their 
business through the encroach- 
ments of the automobile, which 
they could have withstood had 
they advertised and that now an- 
other chance presents itself to 


win back at least a part of their 
former trade because of the nov- 
elty of the motor car having worn 
off. 

Many dealers who jumped into 
the automobile business for the 








INK 
sake of picking up the “easv 
money” that appeared to be in 


sight have now gotten out of the 
trade, since it is down upon a 
straight business basis at last, and 
this has brought about readijust- 
ments which the vehicle manufac- 
turers have not been slow to no- 
tice. 

Many in this trade have con- 
tended all along that the dealer 
in carriages should handle auto- 
mobiles as well, since it was an 
allied line belonging to him by 
right of his position as a distrib- 
utor of vehicles. While many 
dealers failed to undertake the 
business, many others have done 
so successfully, and are cultivat- 
ing carriage trade while at the 
same time continuing to hold up 
their motor car business. 

Indicating the attitude of the 
carriage trade toward advertising 
as a means of recouping former 
losses, a recent editorial in The 
Carriage Dealers’ Journal con- 
tains the following: 

The onward march of the  auto- 
mobile from the day of its araney 
up to the present moment had been 
considerably accelerated (far more, in 
fact, than is generally imagined) by 
persistent advertising. Publicity in 
every known form, publicity at all 
available times, publicity without re- 
gard to cost, and publicity of the most 
insistent and persistent description has 
been the strongest card in the pack, and 
has won more tricks than all the other 
cards put together. The men who had 
invested their money in the automobile 
movement early recognized the enor- 
mous leverage afforded by publicity and 
played it for all it was worth, We all 


know what the harvest has been. 

In the meantime, what has the car- 
riage manufacturer done and what is 
he doing for the benefit and expansion 
of his own industry? Nothing. Does 
the history of ‘American _ industry 
record any similar case of “‘scare’’; any 


similar lamentable exhibition of the 
“white feather; or any such hurried 
stampede for the tall timber? We 
doubt it. 

No one imagines for a moment that 
even a _ steady and aggressive cam- 
paign of advertising on the part of 
carriage manufacturers woul have 
checked the popularity of the motor- 
driven vehicle, or seriously interfered 
with its production; but it may be 
taken as an absolute fact that had 
such a course been followed the sales 
of carriages in the United States would 
have been infinitely more satisfactory 
than they have been, and the _ horse- 
drawn vehicle industry would be hold- 
ing to-day a far higher and more digni- 
fied position. 


While the trade papers have 












































been suffering from loss of pat- 
ronage due to the decline of the 
carriage business, so that their 
attitude may be ascribed some- 
what to the desire for self-pres- 
ervation, there seems to be no 
doubt that the active effort to 
secure an aggressive advertising 
movement on the part of the car- 
riage manufacturers is likely to 
have effect, especially in view of 
the tendencies which have been 
referred to. 
ee aes 

BANK ADVERTISING TO STOP 
FINANCIAL SHARKS 


Self-preservation should lead banks 
to advertise. There are in this coun- 
try hundreds of “get-rich-quick” con- 
cerns that prey upon the gullible public 
and cause the removal from the banks 
of millions of dollars annually. These 
sharks and crooks secure their business 
almost entirely by advertising. A Gov- 
ernment official recently stated that last 
year the people of this country invested 
with fake concerns over $70,000,000, 
and this includes merely those crooked 
enterprises that the Government was 
able to detect. 

Now, if those crooks can by adver- 
tising accumulate $70,000,000 in one 
year, isn’t it about time that the banks 
and other legitimate financial institu- 
tions should by the same means en- 
deavor to counteract and nullify the 
efforts of the “get-rich-quick” gentry? 
I cannot agree with those who claim 
that because the unscrupulous fellows 
advertise, the honest man should refrain 
from advertising. It seems to me that 
just the opposite policy is the correct 
one—that we should “fight fire with 
fire’; that we should overcome dishon- 
est advertising by honest advertising. 

As the years go on and the old-fogy 
institutions, peering out through the 
cobwebs, observe the success of their 
more enterprising competitors, it will 
not be very long before practically all 
of our financial institutions will have 
abandoned the attitude of the clam, and 
will have become public educators such 
as every well-ordered business institu- 
tion should be. When that time comes 
our banking institutions will not be con- 
tent with the passive form of advertis- 
~ which is so prevalent to-day, but 
will advertise in an active, effective, in- 
telligent, dignified, educational manner 
which will not only attract’ existing busi- 
ness, but will actually develop the po- 
tential—From Address by F. W. Ells- 
worth, of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York. 
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_ W. P. Read has been appointed adver- 

tising agent of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, Boston & 
Maine Railroad and Maine Central 
Railroad to succeed C. E. Farnsworth. 
Mr. Read has been in the advertising 
department of the New Haven Railroad 
for the last five years, 
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UNSEY stays 
on my list 
because it pays. 


As long as it pays 
its way, Munsey 
can Stay. 


(Name on request) 


Send for answer to the 
following questions: 


1, How much waste circulation 
in magazines? 


2. How much duplication in 
magazine advertising? 


3. Are magazine advertisements 
read? 


The Frank A. Munsey 
Company 


175 Fifth Ave., New York 
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HOW PREMIUMS HELP IN A 
“FAMILY OF PRODUCTS” 





GIVING A DEFINITE VALUE TO THE 
COMMON TRADE-MARK—MAKING 
IT HARDER FOR A COMPETITOR TO 
SWITCH THE CONSUMER WITH A 
BIG SPLURGE—AN INDUCEMENT 
TO TRY NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
“FAMILY” 


By a Staff Writer. 


The sales manager of a large 
distributing house was looking 
over the sales reports for a cer- 
tain territory. They covered a 
long list of 
products hand- 
led under the 
company’s own 
brand, ranging 
from preserved 
fruits in glass 
to canned 
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ing to boost the sale of our entire 
family of products, some manu- 
facturer comes along with a ‘hur- 
rah boys campaign,’ and I’ve got 
to go back and mend fences. This 


.job of trying to maintain a gen- 


eral average of increase on a line 
of more than a dozen products is 
no day-dream. 

“About six months ago we put 
out a candy under our brand, as a 
companion to the other products. 
Of course, it was handled through 
the grocery stores, where we had 
our distribution secure. It has 
gone all right, but it has given me 
nightmares because it pulled the 
average away 
down. People 
are used _ to 
buying candy at 
the drug store, 
and it takes a 
lot of persuad- 
ing to get them 
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to try a grocery 
store. brand, 
even when it is 
a well and fav- 
orably known 








reports,” he 
said, “and fol- 
low the sales 
for any one 
product for 
any length of 





brand. Once 
they try it they 
come back, but 
it has been a 
large contract 
to get that first 





time, and you 
will have a ba- 


try. 
“N ext, I sup- 








rometer of the 
advertising that 
is being done = i) 





pose, we'll be 
putting out a 
soap or baking- 








by other con- 


cerns handling NEWSPAPER PAGE, INCLUDING A BLANK FOR 
PASTING ON TRADE-MARKS 


the same line. 
Here’s coffee 
for example. See the falling off 
in sales right here, and the grad- 
ual return back to the level 
again? That follows the big 
splurge the——— coffee people 
made in the magazines. They 
persuaded a lot of people to try 
the brand, and while it 
didn’t injure our sales permanent- 
ly, it took some time to get our 
consumers back into the fold 
again. 

“Those sort of ‘raids,’ as I call 
them, are one of the greatest han- 
dicaps I have in trying to show 
a steady, consistent growth at the 
end of the year. While I am try- 





powder. Just as 
soon as I get 
things running 
smoothly al] 
along the line, and the whole fam- 
ily of products showing healthy 
growth, a new member comes out. 
Or a competitor starts something. 
Sometimes I think it would be 
heaven if Iehad only one product 
to think about, and could give ,my 
whole attention to that alone.” 
There is not a little wisdom in 
the remarks of the sales man- 
ager, and the conditions he de- 
scribes apply not only to the job- 
ber of a family of products iden- 
tified by a single brand. but to the 
manufacturer as well. The intro- 
duction of a new product demands 
attention, part of which must be 
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“Strathmore Quality” 


Book and 
Cover Papers 


For every job there is the night stock—and you 
never will be entirely satisfied with any of the 
dozen near-rights you may be shown. 


In Strathmore Quality papers you will find just the 
weight, texture, finish and color to give a perfect 
setting to your message. 


They are papers of character. The recipient feels 
confident of your sincerity, integrity and worth 
from the very appearance of literature done on 
Strathmore Quality stock. The “tone” and “mood” 
of your message are expressed by them. 


Ask your printer to show you the Strathmore 
Quality Sample Books when you want papers of 
distinction and caste—or write us for them. 


. Strathmore Paper Company 


MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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diverted from the older products, 
and big splurges on the part of 
rival manufacturers often have ef- 
fects which must be remedied. 

Several concerns have adopted 
premium offers as partial insur- 
ance against this sort of thing. 
The ad reproduced from an Eng- 
lish newspaper shows in detail 
how such a system works. It is 
used by a manufacturer of a sin- 
gle product, of which there are 
two brands, but it can be adapted 
to many divers conditions. 

The nub of the plan is in the 
fact that it gives the trade-mark a 
definite value, aside from its iden- 
tification of the product. Trade- 
marks from any of the same fam- 
ily of products have this value, 
while trade-marks from products 
not of the family have no value. 
For example: A jobber of tea, 
coffee, and baking soda gives his 
trade-mark a premium value. 
There is an immediate incentive 
to the purchaser of the coffee to 
buy the same brand of -tea and 
baking soda. And the introduc- 
tion of a new product, under the 
same brand, would carry the same 
value in the trade-mark. 

It is, of course, to the interest 
of the manufacturer to persuade 
the user of one product only to 
become a user of all products un- 
der the brand. This can be heiped 
by providing that trade-marks to 
be redeemable must be taken from 
more than one product. Some- 
times it is necessary: to procure at 
least one trade-mark from every 
product put up under the brand. 
Sometimes products are grouped 
by different colored labels, and 
trade-marks of each color must 
be included before premiums will 
be awarded. The conditions can 
be made to suit the individual 
conditions, but it should be noted 
that the simpler they may be made 
the better. 


PREMIUMS OFFENSIVE AND DEFEN- 
SIVE 


A premium system of this kind, 
when well applied. becomes at 
once a weapon of offense and de- 
fense. It is an inducement to the 
consumer to try the other prod- 
ucts under the brand. If she has 
been using some other coffee, 
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there is the incentive to buy this 
kind next time, to fill out her 
number of tokens needed for re- 
demption. Of course, it won’t sell 
the coffee if it isn’t good coffee, 
but it does furnish a little added 
incentive to make a trial of it. 

As a weapon of defense, its ef- 
fect is evident. The housewife 
who reads the two-page spread 
for the other coffee, sees the win- 
dow display which her grocer has 
been provided with, and perhaps 
is urged by him to try the new 
brand, is pretty likely to be car- 
ried over at least the one time. 
But if she has in mind the little 
pile of trade-marks with which she 
is going to get a parlor lamp or a 
set of coffee spoons, she isn’t 
quite so likely to switch. The old 
trade-mark has a value as a piece 
of paper. The new one hasn't. 

Some manufacturers of a fam- 
ily of products pack coupons with 
the goods instead of requiring that 
the trade-marks be cut from the 
labels. This system is not so good, 
because it requires extra printing 
for one thing, but mainly because 
it doesn’t identify the trade-mark 
itself so strongly. If the label 
itself, or a part of it, has a pre- 
mium value, every time the cus- 
tomer goes into the store she is 
reminded of it by the goods on 
the shelf, while the coupon is 
out of sight. The extra labor re- 
quired to cut out the trade-marks 
doesn’t amount to anything, as has 
been demonstrated over and over 
again. 

A word of caution, however: 
Don’t expect the consumer to save 
trade-marks for a premium and 
pay for it into the bargain. If 
you are ~sing to give premiums, 
give premiums. Don’t offer a 


seven-cent coffee spoon for “ten 


trade-marks and eight cents in 
stamps.” 





On May 6 the Chicago Trade Press 
Association and the Chicago Space Club 
held a joint meeting at the City Club. 
Subjects discussed included, “What a 
Publisher Desires in an Advertising 
Representative”; “What an Advertis- 
ing Representative Desires from a 
Publisher”; “What an Advertiser De- 
sires from Both.” Among the regu- 
lar speakers were W. J. McDonough, of 
the Dry Goods Reporter, and A. 
Fox, advertising manager of the Ben- 
jamin Electric Company. 
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WHELAN TALKS OF NEW UNITED 
STORES REALTY COMPANY 





George J. Whelan, president of the 
United Cigar Stores Company, who has 
been abroad for four months, returned 
last week and described the plan for the 
formation of a realty company in_con- 
nection with the United Cigar Stores 
Company. 

“The intention,” he said, “is to form 
a company under the laws of New York 
or New Jersey to be known as the 
United Stores Realty Company, with a 
capitalization of $10,000,000. The ob- 
ject of the company is to purchase real 
estate, not only to be used by the 
United Cigar Stores Company, but 
profitable real estate in the larger cities 
anyw here. 

‘The new company will be an outlet 
for our accumulated working capital. 
The time has come when we must own 
the majority of our stores instead of 
paying profitable rentals to others. We 
have a great deal of property in the 
form of real estate and valuable leases 
which we are carrying on our books 
at a valuation of nothing. 

“There will be no one connected 
with the United Stores Realty Com- 
pany in the capacity of director who 
will not give his entire time to the 
business of the company. We do not 
want any figureheads or names to ap- 
pear on our directorate merely for the 
sake of having prominent names there. 

“We do not at present contemplate 
the opening of any stores in London or 
in the provinces in England. That 
field is prety well covered by Salmon & 
Gluckstein and by A. Baker & Co. As 
long as they keep out of America we 
cannot reasonably invade their field. 
3y this, I do not mean to say that we 
will not at some time open stores in 
London or elsewhere in Great Britain, 
but at ptesent we do not contemplate 
any such action. 

“Our usual or normal increase in 
business is between 10 and 20 per cent 
annually, but last year it exceeded even 
the maximum mentioned. We added a 
great many new stores and the business 
is constantly growing. 

“The retail business is the biggest 
business in the world. Money is made 
on the volume of business and the 
reason the volume is constantly increas- 
ing in our case is because we can sell 
cheaper than smaller competitors.” 

Mr. Whelan denied any _ existing 
monopoly or intended monopoly. 

He said: “Our business grows of its 
own momentum, and the time has come 
when we must expand to much greater 
dimensions. Personally, I believe the 
United Cigar Stores Company should 
have stores in all the large cities of 
the world. 

“Our company has never borrowed 
any money and never will as long as I 
am cofinected with it. The same plan 
will prevail in the new realty company.” 


tp 


The Staples & Staples Advertising 
Agency, Richmond, Va., has succeeded 
the firm of Staples & Lemons. The 
new first is capitalized at $10,000. 
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San Antonio, the largest city 
in Texas, according to the U. S. 
Census, is the center of the most 
rapidly developing territory in 
the entire country. Its growth in 
agricultural, industrial and mer- 
cantHe lines has been as wonder- 
ful as its growth in population. 

Two new railroads are build- 
ing from San Antonio to the 
Gulf, opening up hundreds of 
thousands of fertile acres to set- 
tlement. 

Vessels of the largest tonnage 

can now enter San Antonio’s port, 

ort Aransas, and docks and 

wharves will be completed by 
July 1st, when sailings to Europe 
begin. 

This year will be the most 
prosperous Texas has ever known. 


San Antonio 
Express 


is the big, universally read news- 
paper in this storm center of de- 
velopment and prosperity. It is 
the great family newspaper of all 
Southwest Texas. 

It has earned and enjoys the 
respect and confidence of its read- 
ers, and covers its great and de- 
sirable territory, in a way that 
will make it long and favorably 
remembered by those thousands 
who attend the A. A. C. of A. 
convention this month. 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Maximum Shipping Distance 


Two Hundred Miles 


How many sales are lost 
because the freight charges 
scare off the man who an- 
swered your ad with intent to 
buy ? 

A recent advertiser in a 
national publication got 6,000 
inquiries and made not one 
sale: 

Because at least 3,000 of 
the inquirers were so far away 
it cost less to buy at home 
than to pay freight on the 
advertiser's otherwise | 0 w- 
priced and superior product. 

Two-thirds of the circula- 
tion of THE WEEKLY 
KANSAS CITY STAR 
is concentrated within a 200- 
mile radius of Kansas City— 


a great jobbing center. 
It is all farm circulation. 


It is strictly a farm paper. 


It is all original matter. 


Interested ? 


The Weekly 
Kansas City 


Star 


Read by 275,000 of 


America’s: Richest Farmers 


An “Original” Farm Journal---There’s No 
Substitute for The Weekly Kansas City Star 


New York, 41 Park Row 





Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago, Hartford Bldg. 












































A “FAD” OR A CHANGING 
MARKET? 





NEW CONDITIONS OF TRADE ARE OF- 


TEN MORE IMPORTANT THAN 
THEY LOOK — THE TYPEWRITER 
MEN WHO “GUESSED WRONG” 


AND THE ADDING MACHINE MEN 
WHO ARE READY TO STAND ON 
BOTH SIDES—-WHAT THE PEOPLE 
THINK ABOUT IT IS THE TRUE 
TEST 





A manufacturer of tooth pow- 
der was contemplating the returns 
from a canvass of the subscribers 
to a woman’s magazine, asking 
them to tell what dentifrice they 
used. “Blank’s Tooth Paste, 859,” 
he read, “Dash’s Tooth Paste 716, 
X’s Paste 590, Y’s Paste 343, Our 
Own Powder 279.” 

“Considering that we used to 
be ahead of Blank and X and Y,” 
he remarked, “it looks as though 
we ought to make a paste, doesn’t 
it? But we won’t. Paste is only 
a fad, and it will die out just as 
tdoth soap died. Five years from 
now there won't be any sale for it 
at all, and we shall be back where 
we were in the list.” 

The above instance is a type of 
what happens every now and 
again in almost every industry. 
The manufacturer is obliged to 
decide whether new trade condi- 
tions represent a changing mar- 
ket or a mere fad. And the man- 
ufacturer who is buried in the 
production end of his business is 
pretty apt to guess wrong. 

When the visible writing type- 
writer came upon the market cer- 
tain prominent manufacturers pro- 
claimed that it was “only a fad.” 
They gave good reasons for think- 
ing so, too. Moreover, they were 
strongly entrenched, and the vis- 
ible writers were weaklings, com- 
paratively speaking. But the old- 
timers guessed wrong, and they 
are all making visible machines 
to-day. Their failure to recognize 
the changing market raised up 
some vigorous competition which 
might have been kept where it 
wouldn’t cut much figure if the 
fad idea hadn’t been quite so 
strong. 

The adding machine industry is 
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in much the same circumstances 
to-day, though that doesn’t by any 
means indicate that the outcome 
will be the same. The makers of 
“blind” adding machines are giv- 
ing splendidly plausible reasons 
why there is no real advantage in 
the visible printing feature, and 
the makers of the visible machines 
are using that feature as a prom- 
inent talking point. Is it a fad, 
or a changing market? Nobody 
knows, absolutely. But the mak- 
ers of the “blind” machines, even 
while they are arguing that a vis- 
ible printer is no advantage, have 
a visible printer of their own 
stowed away behind the scenes 
which can easily be brought for- 
ward if it develops that the ob- 
streperous public is so unreason- 
able as to demand that kind. 


THE PUBLIC THE HIGHEST COURT 


As a court of last resort, the ob- 
streperous public is “there.” It 
is easy to insist that it doesn’t 
know what it wants, and simple 
enough to tell it not to be misled. 
But when it insists, the only way 
to prevent one’s competitor from 
reaping the harvest is to supply 
the demand one’s self, and even 
that remedy may come too late. 

When the chainless model of 
the bicycle came into prominence, 
a good many people saw the end 
of the chain-driven bicycle indus- 
try. But it didn’t come. The 
chainless bicycle was in effect lit- 
tle more than a fad. This is a 
case where the manufacturers of 
other bicycles guessed right. 

The now famous benzoate of 
soda decision struck all but com- 
paratively few manufacturers of 
food products as a joke. “This 
whole movement is a fad,” they 
said, “and the public | won't stop 
to read labels anyway.” There is 
a case where they guessed wrong. 

And so on; instances might be 
multiplied indefinitely. But the 
fact of importance is this: the 
manufacturer of tooth powder 
has got to decide in advance 
whether tooth paste is a fad or a 
changing market, and only the 
outcome will determine whether 
he is right or not. 

It is not all guess-work, how- 
ever, or, to state it better perhaps, 
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it is a subject which is too im- 
portant to be left to guess-work. 
lt is one of the things which are 
continually coming up to make a 
re-analysis of the business neces- 
sary. And since it is not merely 
a question of production, but one 
in which the chief element is hu- 
man preference, the advertising 
man should have a pretty large 
share in the answering of it. It 
is one place where the attitude of 
“I’m running this business” is 
most dangerous. 

Changes come about generally 
from one or the other of two 
causes: a new invention or im- 
provement within the industry, or 
a popular sentiment outside it. A 
type of the first is the visible type- 
writer, and the second is well il- 
lustrated by the benzoate of soda 
decision. 

The typewriter manufacturer 
looked at the visible machine 
about like this: “It doesn’t 
amount to anything. The good 
operator never lifts her*carriage 
to see if she has made a mistake 
anyway. She doesn’t have to, be- 
cause she writes by touch. Be- 
sides, the thing presents certain 
mechanical difficulties, and won’t 
stay in alignment so well as the 
present models. It’s a fad.” 


THE VARIATION IN VIEW-POINT 


The advertising man said: “One 
of the biggest human desires is to 
get things easier—to save work. 
The visible typewriter looks as 
though it would save a lot of 
work and a lot of time. Whether 
it actually will or not is another 
question, but it looks it so plainly 
that people will think it does, and 
they will buy it. The stenogra- 
pher will like it because she will 
think it saves work, and the boss 
will like it because he will think 
it saves time, and he’ll get more 
work out of his help. It’s a chang- 
ing market.” 

When the benzoate of soda de- 
cision was made, the manufactur- 
er said: “Benzoate of soda never 
hurt anybody and never will. It’s 
all nonsense. It’s a fad.” 

The advertising man_ said: 
“Here is the finest opportunity 
anybody ever had to go to the 
people on a popular platform. If 





we tell them to look at the label 
now, they will do it, and they 
won't find ‘benzoate of soda’ on 
ours.” 

In short, the manufacturer is 
looking at the product, and the 
advertising man is looking at the 
people who are going to buy it. 
The manufacturer says “This new 
thing is no better,” and the adver- 
vertising man says, “Maybe not, 
but people will think it is.” And 
just as soon as enough people be- 
gin to think it is, we have a 
changing market in place of a fad. 

Once upon a time, the people in 
the country districts began to 
send to Chicago for goods, in- 
stead of patronizing the local mer- 
chants. “It’s a fad,” said the mer- 
chants, and peacefully continued 
to talk local politics and crop re- 
ports. The mail-order problem 
to-day is a serious one indeed to 
the small-town merchant. It was 
a changing market instead of a 
fad. 

It is by no means possible to 
tell how to distinguish a fad from 
a changing market in every in- 
stance. But if the changed condi- 
tion looks as though it were go- 
ing to save work for somebody, 
or save time, or save money—or 
if it looks as though people would 
think it would—it is safest to do 
as the adding machine men are 
doing and have something in re- 
serve with which to take advan- 
tage of the “fad” if it gets big 
enough to be dangerous. 


ee eee 
MAKES IMITATION PENAL 
OFFENSE 





Imitation of a label, trade-mark, de- 
sign, advertisement, or firm name _ is 
made a penal offense in a bill just in- 
troduced in Congress by Representative 
Luther Wright Mott of New York. The 
measure was drafted by Francis E. 
Hamilton, a lawyer of New York, who 
was formerly solicitor to the collector 
of the port. It is designed to put a 
stop to unfair competitive methods re- 
sorted to by manufacturers of all kinds 
of merchandise who illegitimately adopt 
the names and labels of goods of estab- 
lished reputation for use in their busi- 
ness. 

——_+9->—______ 


John Lee Mahin sailed May 9 for a 
three-mdnths’ trip to Europe where he 
plans to make a special study of the 
advertising and selling methods of Euro- 
pean manufacturers and merchants. 
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Follow-up Systems 


In England there is a famous museum. 


The guide lets the cork 
swing like a pendulum against 
the iron bar. After a time 
the iron bar trembles. Then 
it moves ever so little. Then 
a little more. It describes a 
small arc. A larger one. 
Wider it swings—and wider. 
At last it is in full motion! 

A delicate thread—a light 
cork—against a bar of iron. 


In this country there is the | 


great mind of the public. It 


room a heavy bar of iron hangs by a wire. 


| Then public consciousness be- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


stands stationary, at first,toany | 


advertising appeal. 
why reiteration is so neces- 
sary. And car advertising is 
tenacious in its persistence. 
It taps at public consciousness 
every hour of every day. 
Soon attention is attracted. 


That is | 


gins to sway in the direction 
desired, through the steady in- 
sistence of the manufacturer’s 
story. The continuous appeal 
must and does produce con- 
tinuous and increasing sales. 

Car advertising is, natural- 
ly, the most remarkable fol- 
low-up system on the con- 
sumer. Fully 85% of the 
people go to and fro daily over 
the same street car routes. 

And car advertising is in- 
clusive. While you are getting 
your consumer, you are like- 
wise getting your retailer and 
jobber. 

We create the desires to 
buy, and follow them up until 
the sales are actually made. 





Street Railways Advertising Co. 


New York 





WESTERN OFFICE: 
First Nat’] Bk. Bldg. 
Chicago, Ili. 





In one 
Next 


to it hangs a small cork on a long, frail thread. 


PACIFIC COAST: 
242 California Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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MORE’ EFFICIENCY 
THE HUMAN 


AND 
ELEMENT 





SUPREME PROBLEM IS DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL—HOW TO 
BRING OUT THE BEST IN SUBOR- 
DINATES—MORE THAN COMPUL- 
SION AND “SYSTEM” REQUIRED— 
SOMETHING ABOUT “SOCIOLOGICAL 
ENGINEERS” 


By George C. Hubbs, 
Advertising Manager of the United 
States Tire Co., New York. 

I was greatly interested in 
reading the article by Mr. Mix 

in Printers’ INK of March 28. 

It is undeniably true, as he 
says, that increased efficiency is 
needed in the three lines of com- 
mercial endeavor to which he re- 
fers, but I am convinced (as he 
probably is) that the most con- 
spicuous weakness in most or- 
ganizations is in the unscientific 
management of the human ele- 
ment. 7 

The development of the possi- 
bilities of the individual employee 
is the one supreme problem. 

There is in all probability suf- 
ficient latent ability in many an 
undeveloped clerk or assistant to 
settle many if not all of the other 
problems that confront big busi- 
ness. 

In other words the brain forces 
which might be developed through 
proper management on the part 
of executives could master many 
of the purely clerical or mechani- 
cal problems by bringing to bear 
upon them a largely increased 
brain efficiency. 

The easiest way to haul a load 
that is too big for one horse is 
to add another horse. 

Without running into sentimen- 
talism, there is greatly needed in 
most businesses a system of sci- 
entific encouragement of human 
energy. 

There are too many bosses and 
too few encouragers. 

It is a comparatively easy job 
to drive employees, but it is only 
measurably successful, and _ it 
never works for full efficiency. 

Human nature can no more be 
driven in a five-dollar-a-week 
boy than it can be in a hundred- 
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dollar-a-week boss. Driving is 
a cross-grain method of securing 
half-hearted service at the very 
best, and is a creator of discon- 
tent, and even mutiny, at its 
worst. 

It totally disregards all psycho- 
logical laws for the unfolding of 
talent, and proceeds to secure by 
authority that which comes more 
freely and more surely by co- 
operation. 

Napoleon knew his army to a 
man, and could call every soldier 
by name. He might have been 
content to be a war boss, but had 
he been, history would probably 
have forgotten him after Water- 
loo. More than that, his Water- 
loo would in all probability have 
arrived much sooner than it did. 

Napoleon did far more than 
command an army; he inspired a 
spirit of loyalty which made it 
possible for him to immensely in- 
crease his personal effectiveness 
as a commander. 

And it is the lack of this spirit 
of absolute loyalty, and the en- 
thusiasm that goes with it, that 
seriously affects the efficiency of 
many an organization. 

Obviously you cannot drive an 
employee into a state of en- 
thusiastic loyalty to the company; 
and unless you discount entirely 
the immense efficiency-value of 
such loyalty you cannot hope to 
get the greatest efficiency out of 
any organization until you have 
it. 

There are two or three things 
that might well be emphasized in 
a campaign for greater personal 
efficiency : 

First. Do not complain to em- 
ployees about the weaknesses of 
your business. 

More things are wrought by 
consultation than the complainer 
dreanis of. 

A certain executive whom I 
know is constantly urging his em- 
ployees (as he thinks) to larger 
endeavor by a recital of the com- 
pany’s possibilities if it had the 
right kind of employees, and the 
pitiably meagre profits that are 
being made by the company. 

The result is that he is re- 
garded by half of his employees 
as a prevaricator, and by 






























other half as an inefficient man- 
ager. 

If a manager is not in a posi- 
tion, through proper consultation 
with his chiefs, to adopt a better 
method to increase the company’s 
dividends, he can hardly hope to 
have his problems solved by as- 
suming a complaining attitude 
before his employees. 

Second. Do not try to scold 
employees into giving their best 
service. Hold fewer 
carpet” sessions, and have more 
heart-to-heart talks. 

Many an executive mistakes 
servile obedience for maximum 
service, but the difference in ac- 
tual delivered efficiency would as- 
tonish such an executive if he 
could compute it. 


I know a man who conducts his | 
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business on the theory that all | 


men are laggards, and that slave- 
methods must be employed if a 
“showing” is to be made to the 
directors. If a mistake is made 
by an employee, woe be to the 
maker of it! The names he is 
called, and the remarks concern- 
ing his sanity and supply of 
brains, represent my notion o 
nothing to be talked about at a 
meeting of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety. 

It apparently never occurs to 


this gentleman that the men in | 


his employ are human, and are 
susceptible to human treatment. 


It is very obvious that he is | 


wholly unmindful of the fact 
that a mistake is its own worst 


punishment to the better class of | 


employees, and that it is often 
chastening enough for the man 


who makes a mistake to know | 
that his boss is aware of the fact. | 


The kind of employees who ‘are 
kept from making mistakes solely 
through fear are generally guilty 
of making the greatest of all mis- 
takes, namely, working only as 


hard as the boss makes them | 


work, which always means a 
low grade of personal efficiency. 


THE SERVICE OF ENTHUSIASM 


A quiet conference conducted 
in a kindly spirit would prove ap- 
proximately one thousand per 
cent more effective with the aver- 
age employee than the hammer- 








The relation be- 
tween President 
Taft and his friend 
Colonel Roosevelt. 

“Should old ac- 


quaintance be for- 


got?” 
A statement by 
William Allen White 


—in the MAY 
AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 


The American Magazine 
has the courage of its 
convictions; and courage 
without conviction is mis- 
directed, and conviction 
without courage is futile. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
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and-tongs methods by some 
bosses. 

Third. Be as ready to com- 
mend efficiency as you are to 
condemn the lack of it. 

The employer who regards his 
employees as he regards his gas 
meter, and for a certain amount 
of money expects to receive, auto- 
matically, a given amount of ef- 
fort, may or may not get the 
service he pays for. 

But he most assuredly will not 
get that extra service that only 
encouragement can secure—the 
service of enthusiasm. 

And it is this last touch of 
service (costing only the ability 
and disposition to scientifically 
handle the human element) which 
in most cases marks the differ- 
ence between the average effi- 
ciency and the /ighest possible 
efficiency. 

Judge Lindsey, who has adopt- 
ed this theory of encouragement 
in place of stern justice in the 
management of boy criminals, 
has made the following statement: 
“Once we hated a boy criminal; 
now we love him. Once heavy 
penalties were imposed for petty 
larcenies; now every effort is 
made to reform the boy. For- 
merly seventy-five per cent of the 
boys who were punished by jail 
sentences returned to jail later 
in life; by our new method more 
than seventy-five per cent of 
them are converted into honest, 
self-respecting young men.” 

E. A. S. Clark, president of the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, is 
quoted. as saying: “Judge Gary 
has said that the question of the 
treatment of our employees, and 
how we shall finally deal with that 
problem, is of very great impor- 
tance. It is very far reaching, as 
we look at it. We believe that 
the first thing we all must do is, 
so to speak, set our own house 
in order; to have our dealings 
with our employees and the con- 
ditions under which they work 
in our mills and factories such 
as are beyond reproach. 

“We also realize that we have 
got to go further. We have to 
get at their manner of life when 
they go away from our factories; 
the conditions under which they 









are housed, the conditions of 
sanitation, of education, of re- 
laxation, of amusement, their 
health and a great many other 
things. 

“In view of these great prob- 
lems there has grown up a new 
class of engineers, so to speak, 
those who call themselves socio- 
logical engineers. We believe 
that they have the right object in 
view; that what they are trying 
to accomplish is something we 
all want to accomplish.” 

The encouragement of em- 
ployes in every possible way is, 
to my mind, the very essence of 


scientific management. 
os 


PLANS OF SILK MEN 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 

It will probably interest PRINTERS’ 
InK readers to learn of the fact that as 
predicted in the article on ‘How Silk 
Might Be Advertised” some time ago, 
the silk men are now much excited 
about the situation and are preparing 
to do something. 

But what they are going to do is the 
same old mistake—they are going to 
hold a “silk exhibit.” The reason they 
are doing this is because Great Britain 
and Ireland are to have a similar ex- 
hibition in June, under the direction of 
the Silk Association, and the members 
of the American Silk Association fondly 
believes that they can do something with 
an exhibit in this country. It is too 
bad that someone who knows does not 
tell them the status of exhibitions in 
this country (except for very limited 
somnt-philentiovente purposes) and have 
them keep their money for more busi- 
ness-like and effective publicity meth- 
ods that fit the American people. 

The Silk Association confesses to a 
decrease of nearly three hundred thou- 
sand dollars in the importation of silk 
fabrics woven in the piece as compared 
with March of last year. 

Every month has shown similar de- 
cline and they realize that decisive 
action of some kind is necessary, just 
as Printers’ Inx informed them a long 
time ago, in the article I wrote. At 
that time they were far more optimistic 
over the situation than the facts war- 
ranted, and sat back without any real 
effort at a solution. 

There is only one solution, of course: 
to start a good merchandising campaign 
assisted with good advertising which 
takes into account all the conflicting 
considerations of modern textile selling. 
Then we may hope to see silk attain 
some degree of its old popularity. 

GEORGE FREDERICK. 


atch ian 

Payne & Young, special representa- 
tives, whose offices at 34 West Thirty- 
third street, New York, recently were 
destroyed by fire, are now permanently 
located at room 1124, 
Building. 


Fifth Avenue 











WHERE THE PATENT BILLS 
HIT ADVERTISING 





(Continued from page 6) 


possible opportunity for inventive 
genius in the nation’s progress; 
and among other powers con- 
ferred on Congress, they wrote 
into the Constitution that Con- 
gress should have the power to 
grant to inventors for a limited 
period, the exclusive right to their 
invention, and Congress in in- 
terpreting this mandate, con- 
ceived that exclusive right means 
all the rights, ie, the right to 
make, the right to use, and the 
right to sell. Congress said that 
a patent must be considered as 
property and entitled to the same 
protection as other forms of 
property, such for example as, 
good-will or real estate, and that 
in disposing of goods containing 
his invention, the owner of the 
patent could part with all of the 
right which he possessed, or with 
any portion of it, and upon terms 
to be fixed by himself. 

In the right to sell is included 
the right to sell outright, or to re- 
serve to himself a part of his 
rights, by saying for example, that 
on patented goods to be sold 
through the trade, the operator of 
the patent may turn over the goods 
without restriction, or he may say 
that he will sell them only on con- 
dition that they be resold at a 
certain price or that they be used 
in a certain manner, just as the 
owner of a piece of land may 
dispose of it unreservedly or with 
the restrictions that it may be 
used only for residential or other 
purposes that he may specify. 

On the other hand, no one is 
compelled to buy the goods sub- 
ject to any restrictions which may 
surround them, save by his own 
choice. Ideas which may become 
the subject of invention are pre- 
sumed to make for public ad- 
vancement, and the patent grant 
is a contract offered by society 
through its government for a 
brief term of years as a consid- 
eration to induce the inventor to 
come forward and make public his 
discovery, which, after the expira- 
tion of the patent, becomes the 
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The position occupied by the 
NORFOLK LEDGER  DIS- 
PATCH in its field—never in 
doubt—is emphasized most for- 
cibly by the advertising figures 
for April. 


Of local advertising, the 
LEDGER DISPATCH carried 
86,472 inches, while the other 
Norfolk paper carried 25,083 
inches — the LEDGER DIS- 
PATCH leading by 11,389 
inches. 


Of foreign advertising, the 
LEDGER DISPATCH carried 
5,857 inches and the other Nor- 
folk paper 4,931 inches — the 
LEDGER DISPATCH leading 
by 926 inches. 


Of classified advertising, the 
LEDGER DISPATCH carried 
5,098 inches and the other Nor- 
folk paper 2,166 inches — the 
LEDGER DISPATCH leading 
by 2,927 inches. 


Has it not been said, and 
wisely, too, that the newspaper 
that leads in quantity of local, 
foreign and classified advertis- 
ing is invariably the best adver- 
tising medium? 


Think it over. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswigk Bldg., New York; Tribune 
i lidg., Chicago; Chemical 


Bldg., St. Louis. 
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Millions of Dol- 
lars are spent 
each year for 


Athletic Goods. 


Much of it is spent by 

boys between 11 and 18 
years, and for them. Yet 
most of this advertising is 
directed to men and manu- 
facturers of ATHLETIC 
GOODS as well as others— 
why not tell the boy about 
your goods—through his 
magazine? ‘ 
_ You who are daily sell- 
ing your products to scores 
of men buyers,—can you 
not see the wisdom of ap- 
pealing to the impression- 
able boy—the future man— 
the future consumer? Be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 18 
is just the period when im- 
pressions are deep and last- 
ing—when habits are being 
formed, and favorites of all 
kinds chosen. 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
reaches 50,000 boys at this 
psychological period. Aside from 
the usual appeal to present con- 
sumers, it offers you, Mr. Ad- 
vertiser, an opportunity of creat- 
ing a feeling of loyalty and 
preference for your goods, which 
will later result in increased 
sales. Is this double effective- 
ness worth anything to you? 

(May we talk this proposition 
over with you?) 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 


SMETHPORT, PA. 
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property of all the people, and it 
is, of course, intended that the 
contract shall be of a nature of- 
fering sufficient reward to induce 
the inventor to spend time and 
money studying out problems for 
the general welfare. 

These were the things that the 
framers of the Constitution and 
the present laws foresaw as meas- 
ures of good public policy. It 
can be said that under the laws 
things have worked for the most 
part to the general welfare; we 
have become the foremost invent- 
ive people. 

Inevitably some unsatisfactory 
conditions have develoned; the 
question is, would the new law 
remove more of these than it 
would introduce in other forms, 
and would it leave the needed in- 
ducement to inventors? 


WHAT PRICE MAINTENANCE MEANS 


As applied to price maintenance, 
is it true that the protection af- 
forded by the present law means 
higher prices on patented goods 
than would obtain if this protec- 
tion were withdrawn? Do goods 
marketed under a price mainte- 
nance policy sell higher than pat- 
ented goods sold without this pol- 
icy? Do they carry bigger profits 
than the general run of merchan- 
dise which is unpatented, but 
which may be likened in essential 
parts to patented wares? Do they 
carry privileges which are unjus- 
tified as a matter of public policy? 

Those who understand the prin- 
ciple of price maintenance recog- 
nize that it involves only the 
amount of profit which those who 
handle the goods for resale will 
make. There is no thought of 
taking from the patent owner the 
right to determine the prices 
which he will get from the trade 
any more than it would be con- 
templated to take such rights 
from any other manufacturer. 
The thing to be determined is 
whether the manufacturer pro- 
vides too great a profit for the 
dealer. Also why does the man- 
ufacturer want to exercise the 
right of establishing the price at 
which the dealer should sell? 
Every retail dealer in the land 
knows that the profit guaranteed 
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by the manufacturer on price 
maintained goods runs from 25 
per cent to 40 per cent on his 
cost in quantities that the aver- 
age dealer can handle. 


There are | 
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instances where the profit runs | 
higher but they are not the rule. | 
The cost of doing business to the | 


retailer is 20 per cent to 30 per 
cent. 
object or interest in placing an 
unreasonable profit on the deal- 
er’s sales, but rather he is con- 
cerned in seeing that a reasonable 
profit is assured so that his in- 
vention may be sold in many 
stores in all localities where the 
people may see and become edu- 
cated to it, and can conveniently 
purchase the goods embodying 
the invention. 


Patented goods which are not | 
sold through the trade at all and 


which, therefore, are not involved 
in the price maintenance system 
sell at just as high prices as those 
through the trade. This is in- 
stenced by su:u things as type- 
writers, adding machines, cash 
registers, etc. Again goods which 
are patented and sold without 


price maintenance are sold upon | 


whatever profit the individual 
dealer decides upon, and in ac- 
tual practice it will be found that 
such goods are often selected by 
the trade because by their own 
salesmanshin and _ initiative they 
can make a bigger profit on them 
than on standard goods. 

Still again, an investigation will 


The manufacturer has no | 











The development of 
non-advertising manufac- 
turers into advertising 
manufacturers necessi- 
tates 


A most complete service 
and counsel. 

A practical method of 
securing maximum co-op- 
eration of the retailer. 


A minimum expenditure 
until the plan is proven 
right. 


Every client of ours has 
been or is being safely 


| brought into the class 


disclose that even such items of | 


general consumption, unpatented 
and without price maintenance 


carry as big a profit as the price | 


maintained goods. Clothing 
brings 30 per cent and more, and 
so on 
fancy goods and staples except 
such items as wire nails, and 
sugar. If this is true then you 
wonder why there is any advan- 
tage in price maintenance. It is 
involved greatly in the advertis- 
ing question but aside from that, 


through all the notions, | 


it 1s because the trade likes to be | 
spared the annoyance and injury | 


of varying prices and profits. and 
finding sporadic instances of un- 
derselling on the goods they are 
handling. 

As.a matter of fact fixed and 


published prices are a public safe- ' 


of successful advertisers 
only thru closest atten- 
tion to details of service 
usually offered by agen- 
cies, coupled with our 
practical method of ap- 
plying advertising to sell- 
ing; which we have de- 
veloped and believe is 
peculiarly our own. 


Geo. Mitchell & Staff 


Business @unsel 


t relates to 


osu 
Selling Plans and Advertising 


PHILADELPHIA BANK BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 
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guard against exorbitant charges 
because it would be flying in the 
face of the economic law for the 
manufacturer to fix his prices too 
high for the benefit of the inter- 


vening dealer. It would curtail 
his volume of sale, prohibit the 
savings that come through manu- 
facturing and other operations 
when done on a voluminous scale. 
Further it would invite competi- 
tion in the form of substitute 
articles at lower prices which 
would defeat the very purpose for 
which the operator of the patent 
is acting. Fixed prices mean 
that anybody is safe in buying 
anywhere that the goods are sold 
without fear of overcharge or dis-, 
advantage. They are not open to 
the tricks and chicanery of the 
trade where the uninformed con- 
sumer is pitted against the crafty 
or greedy dealer. The manufac- 
turer will aim to have the dealer’s 
profit a just one; if it is too high 
it hurts him just as it will if it 
is so low that those who must in- 
vest and put their effort in sell- 
ing the goods will be underpaid, 
and it is not to the advantage of 
society as a whole that anyone 
be underpaid for the service that 
he renders. 


FORESTALLS PRICE-CUTTING 


There is, however, a peculiar 
reason why price maintenance is 
needed on patented goods. Price 
maintenance forestalls price cut- 
ting. A patented ‘article differs 
from ordinary commodities in 
that it has easily discernible char- 
acteristics of invention. It is not 
like bulk goods which have no 
individuality. It is peculiarly 
susceptible to advertising, and the 
very qualities that give it supe- 
riority and enable it to be easily 
identified are the qualities. which 
when a demand is created induces 
the price cutter to slash it. We 
all know how hungry are the price 
cutters to stick their knives into 
such well-known articles as 
Waterman and other fountain 
pens, Edison, Columbia and Vic- 
tor Talking Machines, Kodaks, 
Howard, South Bend, Hamilton, 
Ingersoll and other watches, 


Prophylactic Tooth Brushes, B. 
and so on 


V. D. Underwear 
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through the list of hundreds of 
price protected articles. This is 
because the values have been es- 
tablished, the goods are distinct 
and the price cutter is hankering 
to loot these valuable properties 
for his own private ends. 

Some think that price cutting 
would mean lower prices and 
hence a larger sale. If so who 
would be so anxious for it as the 
manufacturer ? In reality it 
would mean that those ingenious 
dealers in the great centers would 
for their own ulterior purposes 
exploit famous goods so that the 
dealers throughout the country as 
a whole could not profitably han- 
dle them. The price-cutter does 
this not for the profit on the cut- 
price goods, but for the other 
trade that it brings with it at a 
high profit. He is not above the 
economic law which ordains that 
what is sacrificed on one thing 
must be made up on another, but 
from the standpoint of the people 
as a whole, it is not a wholesome 
condition. 

A few would get lower prices 
than they are entitled to on some 
things, but because a man has 
made a thing known as worth a 
given amount is no reason why 
he would be laid open to the dep- 
redation of those who would ex- 
ploit him for their own ends, and 
it is not in the public interest that 
trade in such goods should be 
concentrated in the hands of a 
relatively few big dealers in big 
centers because it means that 
after all the goods are not con- 
veniently distributed where peo- 
ple can learn of them and get 
them. It takes trade away from 
the home of the consumers. It 
hurts the dealer everywhere ex- 
cept the big dealer in the big 
centers. It curtails the manufac- 
turer’s output and limits the use 
which the public gets of the in- 
vention. 

Since a relatively few dealers, 
having reduced prices to a point 
where they do not even want to 
make sales, but only to create 
an impression of low prices, have 
caused others to discontinue their 
sale, the manufacturer’s output is 
so limited that he cannot produce 
economically, and has to raise the 
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prices, which is the reward given 
to the public in the end by the 
price cutter. Therefore, it is jus- 
tifiable as a part of good public 
policy to erant the inventor of 
devices to be sold through the 
trade the privilege which the 
Constitution now gives him, of 
assuring to those who handle his 
product a profit which he deems 
necessary to properly compensate 
them. 

Who can tell how much adver- 
tising is to-day lost to the pub- 
lishers of this country because 
when their columns have been em- 
ployed to make any article known 
its sale is ruined by price cutting? 

There must be a solution of the 
problem which can be applied not 
only to patented goods, but to all 
trade-marked goods, so that fame 
and public demand will not react 
against the market of a good ar- 
ticle, and enterprise .will not be 
discouraged. 

Legislation is intended to fur- 
ther prosperity; prosperity exists 
when business is good; manufac- 
turers create business, employ 
help, assure the dealer’s volume 
and in general contribute to pros- 
perous ‘conditions when they ad- 
vertise, and for the public weal 
they are entitled to the protection 
which they need to lend their part 
in the promotion of active busi- 
ness. 

+4 Oe 


TRADE PRESS WANTS RELIEF 





The Philadelphia Trade Press 
ciation has adopted resolutions protest- 
ing to the President “against further at- 
tempted interference by the Post- office 
Department in their mailing methods 
and other features of their business 
which conform to existing requirements 





Asso- | 


of the department and requesting that | 


all trade publications be forthwith ex- 


empted from the class included in the | 


shipments by freight.” 

The resolutions point out that the rep- 
utable trade paper of to-day is prepared 
carefully and with much expense and is 
regarded in the trade which it represents 
as an authority; that the constant agita- 
tion by the department for higher rates 


of postage; the attempts to impose new | 
restrictions on second-class matter; the | 
shipment of second-class mail by freight | 


and the continued requests that 
to conform to the ideas of postal em- 
neg having no knowledge of the pub- 
ishing business, constitute an unneces- 
a! of which 


sary hardship on 
be relieved. 


they should promptly 


ub- | Chi 
lishers readjust their mailing methods | scago 
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Fact 
13 


34 years the leader of 
its class, the Christian 
Herald is now in a 
class by itself. More 
than half the advertis- 
ing it carries is not 
carried by any other 
religious periodical. 


An (aad 


Adcertising Manager 


Christian Herald 


Circulation 300,000 Guaranteed 


NEW YORK Boston 

















THE FIGHT ON THE PAT- 
ENT BILL 


MANUFACTURERS PRESENT ARGU- 
MENTS AT WASHINGTON AGAINST 
THE OLDFIELD BILL—STORM CEN- 
TERING ABOUT COMPULSORY LI- 
CENSE CLAUSE—PRESIDENT DYER, 
OF THOS. A. EDISON, INC., PIC- 
TURES RESULTS OF ABOLITION OF 
PRICE MAINTENANCE—VIEWS OF 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER COM- 
PANY—FACTS OUT OF BUSINESS 
OF GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COM- 
PANY 





Special Washington Correspond- 
ence. 


On the eve of going to press, 
Chairman Oldfield, of the commit- 
tee on patents, informed the 
Washington correspondent of 
PRINTERS’ INK that, to date, the 
arguments of manufacturers and 
allied interests against his bill 
which will alter the patent laws 
and forbid price maintenance have 
not caused him to change his opin- 
ion. Referring to the hearings of 
which he has been in charge, he 
said 

“I don’t believe that they can 
ever convince me that a manu- 
facturer has a right to fix prices 
to the extent that is now done. 
However, we are going to try to 
hear everybody who wants to be 
heard on this subject. Represen- 
tatives of the manufacturers of 
the Gem Safety Razor and the 
Ingersoll Watch have already 
promised to appear before us and 
I am hearing from other manu- 
facturers almost hourly. The 
hearings will continue at least an- 
other week and probably two 
weeks, 

“IT do not think now that we 
will attempt to pass the whole bill 
as it stands but instead we will 
probably report, and I believe will 
pass at this session— a bill em- 
bodying the provisions of Section 
32,—the one that knocks out price 
maintenance. Of course, if Con- 
gress should adjourn in June we 
probably cannot get even this 
through at this session,—the best 
we could do under such circum- 
stances would be to get it on the 
calendar for the next session,— 
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but if Congress continues in ses- 
sion through the summer, as is 
very possible, I am confident that 
a bill covering this one phase of 
the subject will come to a vote.’ 

The storm centers of discussion 
have naturally been sections 32 
and 17 of the bill in question, 
Section 17 being the compulsory 
license clause and Section 32 the 
clause that is supposed to coun- 
teract the effect of the Supreme 
Court decision in the Dick (mime- 
ograph) case. Many of the 
presentations before the commit- 
tee have been academic in char- 
acter and some of the argument 
has been based on_ sentiment 
rather than hard business facts, 
but here and there witnesses have 
made statements which throw in- 
teresting sidelights on the gen- 
eral policy, the sales schemes, and 
the publicity and promotion meth- 
ods of leading manufacturers and 
merchandizing concerns. 

An interesting disclosure of the 
hearings has concerned the extent 
to which retailers have come to 
take the view that price main- 
tenance is as vital to their best 
interests as to those of the manu- 
facturers. For example, there 
might be cited the testimony of 
Fletcher B. Gibbs, who appeared 
at Washington in the dual ca- 
pacity of a retail merchant and 
chairman of the National Cata- 
logue Commission, a_ standing 
committee in the National Asso- 
ciation of Stationers and Manu- 
facturers. Mr. Gibbs said, in ef- 
fect, that he considered the price 
maintenance policy of the Water- 
man Company in marketing its 
fountain pen as ideal, adding, 
“The Waterman Pen Company 
have these pens in the stock of 
nearly every stationer in the coun- 
try and they have no difficulty.” 
In relating, too, that many manu- 
facturers are now co-operating 
with the National Catalogue Com- 
mission in their. crusade of sug- 
gesting the proper retail prices to 
stationers, Mr. Gibbs mentioned 
that the house of Eberhard Faber 
now gets out a catalogue which 
not only gives list prices but also 
the suggested prices at which its 
pencils should be sold to con- 
sumers. But, added Mr. Gibbs, 






































it was only by showing the aver- 
age retailer how easily prices are 
maintained on Waterman pens 
and other patented articles, that 
they were able to make any head- 
way in their missionary work for 
similar price maintenance on un- 
patented articles. 

An insight into the business 
methods of a very progressive 
concern was given in the course 
of .the testimony of Frank L. 
Dyer, president of Thomas “A. 
Edison, Incorporated. Said Mr. 
Dyer: “Having patented goods, 
we considered that it would be 
more desirable to build up a large 
trade, composed of a great num- 
ber of small dealers located all 
over the country, than it would 
be to put all of our eggs in one 
basket and deal through very 
large distributors. So we start- 
ed out in 1900 to interest dealers 
in the proposition of our goods 
and at the present time we have 
11,130 dealers in all parts of the 
country. We deal with 111 job- 
bers who in turn deal with the 
dealers. The jobbers act as dis- 
tributors for us. By having a 
large number of dealers all over 
the country we distribute the 
business, we think, more effect- 
ively and the business is not so 
disturbed by local conditions as it 
might be if we had a few large 
dealers throughout the country.” 

Discussing the proposal of the 
new bill to knock out the prin- 
ciple of price maintenance, the 
head of the Edison corporation 
said: “I think that the only peo- 
ple who are in favor of this prop- 
osition are the large mail-order 
houses of this country. Those 
are the men who have always tried 
to get hold of these goods with- 
out restrictions. They are the 
men who want to get them in 
their catalogues at a cut price, 
depending on the psychology that 
when a man opens a catalogue 
and sees an Edison phonograph 
quoted at a cut price, he believes 
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that clothing and furniture and | 
shoes and everything else in that 
catalogue are also sold at cheap- | 


er prices. These’ mail-order 
houses are the people who have 
given the manufacturers trouble. 
They go out in the open market 
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No brand of silver plate has ever 
achieved the fame or established the 
wearing - quality reputa- 
tion of that originated by 
Rogers Bros. in 1847, 

| More than 50 years of 
udicious and extensive 
advertising has indelibly 
impressed upon the 
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and buy goods at the full retail 
price and sell them either at that 
retail price or actually below the 
retail price.’ 

Mr. Dyer, speaking not only for 
his own but for all companies in 
like position, emphasized that in 
enforcing price maintenance the 
customer is never attacked. Said 
he: “It would be futile if a man 
bought a phonograph record for 
fifty-five cents to sue him. The 
only people we bother with are 
pirates—men who seek to get 
into this business, men who 
know all about our contracts and 
who urge the different dealers to 
try to violate contracts. For in- 
stance, we had a large department 
store in Pittsburgh which we had 
to bring suit against for han- 
dling our goods without license. 
We found they had persuaded a 
man to set up a store in a small 
place, he signing a dealer’s con- 
tract with us, and_ obtaining 
goods which after scratching the 
price off he turned over-to this 
department store. These are the 
kind of people we have to contend 
with, many of whom know all 


about the conditions, know all 
about the agreements and who 
try to break in and cause the 


dealers to violate their contracts.” 
Horace Pettit, representing the 
Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, brought out at one of the 
hearings that it is only because of 
price maintenance that one may 
find on sale in every small vil- 
lage in the country such com- 
modities as the talking machine, 
the fountain pen, the Gillette ra- 
zor and the Kodak. The reason, 
he said, was that any local 
dealer can lay in a supply of 
these goods secure in the knowl- 
edge that they are “as good as 
gold.” There is no danger that 
the department store or the mail- 
order house in Chicago is going 
to cut the price and there is no 
danger that any prospective cus- 
tomer is going to wait until he 
makes a trip to the big city to 
make his purchase in the hope 
that he might be able to buy that 
kodak or talking machine or other 
coveted object at a cut price. Mr. 
Pettit declared that if the new 
patent law was passed all this 
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class of goods would be forced 
out of the small stores. In re- 
sponse to questioning by the 
chairman of the Patent Commit- 
tee he ventured the opinion that 
the average manufacturer of a 
price-protected product does not 
make a profit of anything like 
twenty-five per cent. 


FIXED RETAIL PRICES GOOD BUSINESS 


Some of the best, straight- 
from-the-shoulder business argu- 
ment that has been produced at 
the hearings was supplied by R. E. 
Shanahan, general manager of the 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., and, in- 
cidentally, he disclosed with re- 
frankness much inside 
information regarding the work- 
ings of his concern. He said that 
thirty-six years’ experience. in 
business afforded conviction that 
“fixed retail prices on a patented 
article gives that cohesive, or- 
derly conduct of business that 
makes for good business, and that 
works out in applying and con- 
sidering the laws of the distribu- 
tion to the good of everybody 
concerned—manufacturer, jobber, 
retailer and consumer.’ 

The Grand Rapids manufac- 
turer stated that his company had 
from fifty to seventy-five patents 
covering its products and that 
with very few exceptions all of 
these represent inventions worked 
out in the Bissell factory. In 
response to questions he stated 
that his firm adheres to the pol- 
icy of engaging inventors on an- 
nual. contract to devote all their 
energies to its interest and cited 
the case of one of these inventors 
whom the company took out of a 
job as traveling salesman where 
he was receiving but sixty dol- 
lars per month and promoted un- 
til he was receiving a salary of 
$5,000 per year and a commission 
on every dozen sweepers sold. 
Mr. Shanahan stated that it costs 
from $1.50 to $2.50 (according to 
the style) to produce a carpet 


sweeper and that a sweeper that 
has cost $2.50 to produce is sold 
at $3.50. 

He then went on to explain that 
the Bissell policy was based on 
that 


the proposition the more 
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4 Multigraph, and 

enables you to do real 
printing—printer’s print- 
ing—at 25% to 757% less 
than the printer’s prices. 


The insert we ran in Printers’ Ink 
of March 14th was printed on the 
Multigraph. We did it to show that 
Multigraph printing is real printing, 
and we did it so effectively that Printers’ 
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and no more like it would be accepted. 
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What Uses Are You 
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nearly the product be placed with- 
in reach of the masses the more 
surely would the business expand. 
Accordingly when they started to 
fix prices they started at the re- 
tail end. He emphasized too that 
despite the increased cost of 
everything within the past ten or 
fifteen years Bissell carpet sweep- 
ers are selling to-day at the same 
prices that obtained beivore the 
higher cost of living made its ap- 
pearance. In the case of his com- 
pany it was more difficult to head 
off price cutters because goods 
were sold both direct to retailers 
and through jobbers, a total of 
500 jobbers in the United States 
being supplied and these jobbers 
being allowed a profit of $3.50 
per dozen sweepers. In response 
to inquiries by members of the 
committee Mr. Shanahan stated 
that the Bissell firm, on an in- 
vestment of nearly $1,000,000, 
made from ten to fifteen per cent 
profit annually; that the jobber 
was supposed to make from 
fifteen to eighteen per cent and 
that the retailer’s profit should 


run from twenty-five to thirty-five 
per cent—a total of more than 


fifty per cent. The Bissell people, 
it was declared, are manufactur- 
ing and selling to-day probably 
eighty per cent of all the carpet 
sweepers made throughout the 
world. 

The chairman 
Committee 


of the Patent 
disclosed a_ possible 
new menace for’ manufacturers 
when, following Mr. Shanahan’s 
statement that though severai of 
their patents had expired they 
were bringing out improvements 
all the while that enabled them 
to hold the market, he inquired, 
“You do not think that the im- 
provement invention should ex- 
pire with the broad patent or the 
parent patent?” “Certainly not,’ 

was the rejoinder. Continuing 
his protest against any such sug- 
gestion the manufacturer said: 

“Manufacturers of carpet sweep- 
ers have been trying for years to 
introduce ball bearings to make 
a sweeper run lightly, but what 
was the obstacle? It was the cost 
to the consumer. How could you 
produce a_ ball-bearing sweeper 
and have the cost sufficiently low 
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to the consumer? We accom- 
plished that after thirteen years 
of effort and they are buying 
those sweepers to-day at the old 
price.” 

Thomas W. Pelham, sales man- 
ager of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, was another witness be- 
fore the committee who made a 
strong argument in behalf of the 
cause of price maintenance. He 
said that the Gillette Company 
had spent about $4,000,000 in ad- 
vertising its product and _ that 
about 400 patents on razors had 
been taken out since Gillette’s in- 
vention. ‘They wanted a part of 
his success,” as he expressed it. 
But he went on to say that out of 
more than 300 safety razors of 
the hoe type of which he had col- 
lected samples not more than 
forty or fifty are now on the 
market and not more than a dozen 
of these he accounted anything 
like a commercial success. 


HIGHER QUALITY BUT NO INCREASE 
IN COST 


The Gillette representative de- 
clared that Mr. Gillette spent 
about seven years in evolving a 
razor that was merchantable. He 
said that his concern was mak- 
ing a profit of approximately 
twenty-five per cent on_ the 
amount of capital invested and 
that of the five dollars which con- 
stitutes the retail price of the 
standard Gillette razor about $3.10 
goes to the manufacturer. The 
retailer receives a profit of twen- 
ty-five per cent in small quan- 
tities and twenty-five and ten per 
cent in large quantities and the 
jobber gets ten per cent or ten 
and five per cent according to 
quantity. Mr. Pelham stated it 
as his experience and observation 
that it costs the average retailer 
about twenty-five per cent to do 
business and the average jobber 
about fifteen per cent but that the 
Gillette razor being a heavily ad- 
vertised article both jobber and 
retailer can afford to handle it on 
less than their average profit. 

The actual cost of manufactur- 
ing one of the razors, plus selling 
expense and overhead charges, 
was stated to be about $2.25. 
This with no allowance for in- 
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terest on investment or deprecia- 
tion which is said to be heavy in 
this industry. The investment in 
the business was given as $4,000,- 
000 or a sum exactly equal to 
what has been spent in adverus- 
ing. The sales to date were es- 
timated as approximately 4,000,000 
razors, with the sale of blades or 
blade renewals running about 30,- 
000,000 annually. In answer to 
questions by members of the 
committee Mr. Pelham stated 
that the cost of manufacturing 
blades has not increased in the 
past few years, although a higher 
quality has been attained. The 
higher price now charged for 
blades, he explained, was due to 
the packing of the blades in metal 
boxes which cost thirty-eight or 
forty dollars per thousand, in 5,- 
000,000 lots. It was explained, 
too, that vaseline is the substance 


in which the blades are now 
dipped before being wrapped in 
oiled paper. 


The witness declared that his 
company had abandoned its old 
exchange proposition on blades 
because it was found to be im- 
practicable to resharpen blades. 
At one time the firm had found 
that it was actually manufactur- 
ing blades and selling them to the 
jobber at less than they cost to 
manufacture. It came out, too, 
that the “pocket edition” of the 
Gillette costs fifteen or twenty 
cents more to manufacture than 
does ihe standard set, although it 
sells for the same price. 


HOW PRICES ARE FIXED 


In outlining his sales system 
Mr. Pelham said that his company 
does not fix prices by written 
agreement with the jobber but 
merely explains in selling him 
what discounts are to be allowed 
the retailers. If a jobber does 
not follow that implied agreement 
quotations are withdrawn from 
him. Similarly the company has 
no writtefi contracts with retail- 
ers but merely depends upon suit 
for infringement in the event of 
price cutting. Mr. Pelham added 
in this connection that in every in- 
stance save one where the com- 
pany felt obliged to sue the dealer 
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restored the price before the suit 
was decided on its merits. 

A most interesting feature of 
Mr. Pelham’s testimony was that 
which brought out the fact that 
his company does not oppose the 
manufacture or marketing of the 
stropping devices designed for use 
with Gillette blades, although the 
Gillette people contend that it is 
very difficult if not impracticable 
to satisfactorily hone, strop or re- 
sharpen their blades. In explain- 
ing that the Gillette Company does 
not take advantage of its oppor- 
tunity to prevent the resharpening 
of blades as it might do under the 
present law Mr. Pelham ‘said: 
“We know how many razors we 
have sold; we know the average 
life of a blade; and we know that 
there are a million dozen blades 
per annum being resharpened that 
we might sell if we enforced lit- 
erally the license restriction print- 
ed upon the blades. That means 
$1,000,000 a year but we do not 
care to enforce it. We feel that 
if a man buys our blades and 
wants to resharpen them he may 
do so, whether he gets good re- 
sults or not.” 

The Gillette manager laid stress 
upon the fact that, unlike some 
compulsory price concerns, his 
firm will always buy back stock 
at just what was paid for it. 
Said he, “If a man goes into 
bankruptcy we buy the stock of 
the bankrupt estate and pay just 
what the merchant paid us. If 
the goods were bought from a 
jobber we ask the jobber to take 
them back and then we take them 
off the jobber’s hands at what 
the jobber paid us. If any mer- 
chant wants to go out of business 
or says he cannot sell our goods 
we take them off his hands and 
pay him the money for them. If 
he has bought a certain style 
which he finds he cannot sell and 
wants to exchange them for an- 
other style, we exchange with him. 
That is no part of our contract 
but that is our method. We be- 
lieve in good merchandizing; we 
believe in fair dealing; we be- 
lieve it is an honest way to treat 
the trade, and we believe it to be 
a part of the policy where there 
is a fixed retail price.” 
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Very able arguments were made 


by Thomas Ewing, Jr., the New 
York patent attorney, and by 
Edwin J. Prindle, of Prindle 


& Wright, both of whom stated 
that they appeared before the com- 
mittee on their Bwn_ responsi- 
ity and not in behalf of any 
client. 

Facts and figures,—the most ef- 
fective ammunition in any such 
fight——were marshaled  convin- 
cinbly by M. Dorian, treas- 
urer of the American Grapho- 
phone Company, and its sole sell- 
ing agent, the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company, General. Mr. 
Dorian stated that his company 
had owned at different times from 
two hundred to three hundred 
different patents but at the pres- 
ent time was not manufacturing 
under more than twenty or thirty 
of these patents. In answer to an 
inquiry he stated that some of 
these patents,—at least five,—are 
on the royalty basis and he added 
that there is one of thése patents 
that the company has been paying 
royalties on for eight years past, 
although it has not manufactured 
a machine under this patent for 
three years past and is not likely 
to do so. 


SYSTEMS OF DISCOUNTS EXPLAINED 


Taking up the question of price 
maintenance Mr. Dorian said: “I 
am quite willing to say that if you 
or anyone else buys one of our 
machines it is yours; you can do 
what you please with it; you can 
take an ax and break it up; but if 
you attempt to resell that machine 
and fix a price on it, it is abroga- 
tion of my rights and then I am 
injured.” The witness explained 
his firm’s system of discounts as 
follows: “We have three classes 
of discounts. One to the small 
dealer who buys two or more ma- 
chines,—a discount of 40 per cent. 
To the dealer who buys initially 
an order of $500 at a time, and 
undertakes to purchase a minimum 
quantity during the next twelve 
months, he gets forty and ten,— 
what we call the purchaser’s quan- 
tity. To a jobber or distributor 
we give fifty per cent discount as 
to some types.” He further ex- 
plained that his company will take 
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back goods from dealers or credit 
them and outlined the exchange 
arrangement that obtains with 
reference to graphaphone records 
that have deteriorated through 
lapse of popularity of selections. 


FIXED PRICES AND GROWTH 


G. A. LeRoy, advertising and 
sales manager of the Western 
Clock Company (manufacturers 
of the Big Ben alarm clock), 
proved a “live wire” witness with 
his subject at his finger tips. Said 
he, in opening his address: “In 
1902, so far as my knowledge 
goes, we were next to the small- 
est clock company in the country. 
We had only 275 employees. We 
were then making 1,870 clocks a 
day,—making them under patents 
but not subject to price main- 
tenance conditions. In 1904 we 
began to adopt a system of fixed 
prices to the jobbers and retail- 
ers, not taking into consideration 
the consumer. In 1908 we invent- 
ed the Big Ben, and in 1910 we 
placed Big Ben on the market on 
the system of price maintenance 
to the consumer. To-day, in 1912, 
we are making 8,500 clocks every 
day, employing 1,055 people. I 
think our success is due largely 
to the adoption of price main- 
tenance and the successful enforc- 
ing of it. 

“When we conceived the idea 
of the Big Ben the alarm clock 
had not been improved to any ex- 
tent in thirty-five years. It had 
become cheaper in price, it is true, 
but correspondingly cheap in qual- 
ity. Our designing board con- 
ceived the idea of designing an 
alarm clock embodying certain 
patentable features which would 
put it above any other in the mar- 
ket, as far as quality was con- 
cerned. We decided to build it of 
the highest grade material; to 
give it a very distinct shape; to 
give it a very distinctive name; 
and to put it on the market 
through a national advertising 
campaign. Our first ad appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post in 
September, 1910, and the demand 
was instantaneous. At our pres- 


ent rate of production our busi- 
ness will run over 
year.” 


$2,000,000 this 














LAND AS IDEAL RESORT 


The advertising of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad in 
New England will be placed direct by 
the advertising bureau as_ heretofore. 
The joint advertising of the New_Eng- 
land lines, comprising the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad and the Maine 
Central Railroad will be placed by the 
Cowen Company, of Boston. The ad- 
vertising of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad and the New Eng- 
land Navigation Company outside of 
New England will continue to be placed 
by Doremus & Co., of New York. 
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The advertising bureau of the New 
England lines will endeavor to make 
ketter known to New Englanders the 
attractions of New England as a vaca- 
tion land. New England is now a year- 
round place of holiday delights, a place 
where a vacation may be enjoyed spring, 
summer, autumn and winter. There is 
no taste that cannot be suited. 
+0» 

J. W. Judson, formerly with the Chi- 
cago office of Harper & Brothers, is 
now with tke Butterick Trio in the 
same c'ty. Parker, for several 
years a representative for Harper & 
Brothers in Cleveland, has been trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office of the 
same company. 





An Actual Conversation 


Mr. Customer.—‘‘ Did it ever occur to you to wonder why I do 
business with you instead of with some one of the number of print- 
ers constantly soliciting my work ?”’ 

















Mr. Trow Representative.—‘‘ Why, no; it seems perfectly natural. 
Perhaps it’s because you like the color of my cravat.’’ 

Mr. Customer.—‘“‘ It is because you make it so easy for me to do 
business with you.’”’ 

Mr. Trow Representative.—‘* That’s what we try to do.”’ 


Mr. Customer.—‘‘ What I mean is this: when I outline in a 
general way what I am trying to accomplish, you usually respond, 
‘Leave that to me: I’ll take care of it’—and I do so, knowing 
that I’ll get what I want and can dismiss the matter from my 
mind.’”’ 


Printing is an influence, not a mechanical product— 
that is, if you have a printer with the know how. 





Send for your copy of ‘‘Some Notes on Catalog Making.’’ It is worth while 
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Who Can Sell Advertising Art Work? 


We want men who can sell Art Work (Posters’ 
Layouts, etc.) of the very highest kind. Jt sells 
* goods and almost sells itself in the right market. 












If you know this market write full details in regard to 
previous work, terms, etc., to I. A. S., Printers’ Ink. 
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ANOTHER HUNTER OF THE 
SUBJUNCTIVE 


New York April 3, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I note with interest Dr. Sterrett’s 
letter in Printers’ Ink of March 28, 
alleging the grammatical accuracy of 
the phrase (in ostum advertising)—“If 
| coffee don’t agree,” etc. His contention 
| is that it is justified because, ‘“‘as there 
| is a doubt expressed, the ,Proper mode, 
| the subjunctive, is used.” 

Marshall T. Bigelow, in “Mistakes 
In Writing English,” (p. 30) says, 
relative to “The Subjunctive Mood”: 

“Where a future contingency, or 
doubt or indecision, or a wish, is ex- 
| pressed, the verb should be in the sub- 
| jyunctive mood * * *; but where a 
conditional circumstance which is not 
future is expressed, the verb should be 


in the indicative—as, he know 
[knows] the way, he does not need a 
guide,’” etc., etc. (The word in 
brackets is the correct one.) 

|  Bain’s “Higher English Grammar” 


(written by Dr. Alexander Bain, Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen) says: 


“As futurity is its nature un- 





by 


certain, the subjunctive is extensively 
used for future conditionality. * * 
When the conditional clause is af- 


firmative and certain the verb is indi- 

cative: ‘If that is the case’ (as you 
| now tell me, and as I believe) ‘I can 
| understand you.’” 

Josephine Turck Baker, in “The 
Correct Word—How to Use It” takes a 
like view. 

The Postum advertising is addressed 
to people with whom coffee’s failure to 
“agree’ is not a matter of future un- 
certainty but of present fact. The au- 
thorities cited above prescribe the indi- 
cative in such a case—which would 
rule out “don’t” in favor of ‘“‘doesn’t.” 

The examples cited by Dr. Sterrett 
himself sustain this view rather than 
his own. Here are three of them: 

“Tf he remain, he will hear some 
good music. _ if he go before nine, he 
will miss it.’ 

“If he come, I will see him. If 
he do not (don’t), it will not matter. 

“If it rain, we shall not go out. If 
it do not (don’t) we expect to have a 
pleasant ride.” 

An examination of these shows 
clearly that futurity is implied in each 





| of them. “If he remain”’— but he may 
not remain. “If he come’”—but he 
| may not come. “If it rain’”—but it 


may not rain. No one would dispute 
the correctness of the subjunctive mood 
in such cases. As I have said, how- 
ever, the advertising of Postum is in- 
tended to sell that article to people 
whose present and existing experience 


seems to be that coffee does not 
“agree” with them. Hence the ap- 
proach to them is distinctly on the 


‘Do it now!” basis. The plural under 
discussion is practically this: “In view 
of the fact that coffee agree with you’’; 
or, “In case you are one of those with 
whom coffee agree.” Of course 
the blank should be filled with “doesn’t.” 

However, there is little wonder at 
anyone “ie uzzled by the subjunc- 
Already scholars have ad- 





tive mood. 

































vocated its complete abolition, urging 
that the indicative be used instead of 
it in all cases; and no voice has been 
raised in opposition, apparently. 

For my part, I wish the gentlemen 
who are struggling so hard (and ap- 
parently so vainly) to reform our spell- 
ing would address themselves to the far 
easier task of getting scholars to agree 
upon at least the equality, in respect 
to “good usage,” of the subjunctive 
and the indicative. This will come in 
time, no doubt, as the tendency is all 
that way. 

If my friend Dr. Sterrett will organ- 
ize The Association for the Slaughter 
of the Subjunctive Mood I am sure a 
good many of us will be glad to enlist 
under his banner. 

Meanwhile, it’s “If coffee doesn’t” 
please. 





ArTHUR ELLiot SpRouL. 
—+20 + ——__—- 
BRAVERY AMONG ADVERTISERS 


New York, April 24, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Advertisers evidently rush in where 
magazine editors fear to tread, and 
sometimes seem to “get away with it.” 

For instance, what editor would dare 
to advertise in his publication for con- 
tributions of spring poetry? Count the 
wrinkles on the brow of any editor you 
know and it is a safe bet that three out 
of five of them are there as the result 
of standing off spring poems ard spring 
poets. 

But here is the house-organ of “Three- 
in One Oil’ which fearlessly inserts an 
ad for spring poems. It goes further 
and prints, in accompanying space, sev- 
eral gems of verse. The advertiser offers 
to pay one dollar to each contributor 
whose verse is accepted. The only 
condition is that the writer incorporate 
in some way a reference to “Three In 
One” oil’s capacity as a helper in clean- 
ing. 

An examination of the rhyme and a 
test of the rhythm of the verses leads 
one to admire the fortitude of the editor 
of this house-organ. Here is one of the 
verselets: 





I bought your big bottle, but alas! 
It fell—into bits of broken glass. 
Surrounded by pores Just sopping in oil, 
h 


gathered the fragments with infi- 
nite toil. 
With that 8-in-One wrapping, I rubbed 
my old shoe, 
And the patent leather really looked 
like new! 


Nothing before the trick had done— 
So I gained by my loss of that 3-in- 
ne! 
V. S. SprincstTeap. 
+o>—_— 


INSURANCE PAPER SOLD 








The Interview, a monthly publication 
devoted to insurance and Wall street 
topics, founded and published for the 
past twenty years by Franklin 
in the financial district of New York, 
has been sold to David F. Morris. Mr. 
Morris was formerly editor of the 
Brooklyn Times and is well known as 
a daily newspaper correspondent and 
contributor to the important literary 
magazines. 
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THE 
Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 





Sworn Net Circulation 


April, 1912 


58,814 
Gain, - 
Sunday, 68,442 


Gain, 


Daily, 
5,989 


- 10,143 


Nearly everybody subscribes for 
the Journal to be delivered at home. 


The Journal covers 


Dixie like the dew. 








The First 
Four Months 


of 1912 The Chicago Record- 
Herald carried 8,425 columns of 
advertising. This is a 


Gain of 168 Columns 


over the amount of advertising 
carried during the correspond- 
ing four months of 1911. 


The gain of The Chicago Record- 
Herald during 


The Past Fourteen 
Months 


is 1,904 columns, which far ex- 
ceeds the conbined gains of all 
other Chicago morning news- 
papers during this period. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office - 710 Times Building 
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The earliest 
fruits of the de- 
cision of the Su- 
preme Court in 
the mimeograph case have taken 
the form of legislative meas- 
ures embodying a new _ code 
of the patent laws with sun- 
dry additions. Every advertiser 
of patented goods is particularly 
interested in the section which 
takes away the right to fix resale 
prices, and that which compels 
the granting of a license to any 
applicant, upon terms which may 
be fixed by a Federal court, if 
the patent is allowed to lie idle 
for four years. 

Hearings upon the bills are now 
in progress at Washington, and 
it is to be earnestly hoped that 
those hearings will be full and 
thorough before any steps are 
taken towards enactment. 

Particularly it should be deter- 
mined whether the present su- 
premacy of the United States in 
the invention of automatic ma- 
chinery—in the broad sense—is 
due to the patent laws. This 
Government has been awarding a 
monopoly of an invention for sev- 
enteen years in return for such a 


Hasty Action 
to Be 
Deplored 


full and complete description of 
it that it may become a part of 
the public possessions instead of 
dying with its inventor, or becom- 
ing permanently monopolized in 
the form of a “trade secret.” It 
has been held that the owner of a 
patent might release to others any 
part of his monopoly, and retain 
any part himself. Thus he might 
license to others the manufacture, 
use and sale of his invention and 
retain in himself only the right to 
fix the price. And since, if he did 
not apply for a patent at all, he 
might keep his invention locked 
in his own breast so that it never 
would be available for the use of 
others, it has been held that the 
granting of a patent carried no 
compulsion of manufacture under 
it, since at the end of seventeen 
years the invention would become 
public property and the public be 
so much the gainer. 

What has been the effect of 
those particular aspects of the 
law upon American inventive 
progress, and what would be the 
result of their modification? 

That is the question which 
should be answered by the com- 
mittees in charge of the patent 
bills. It is a question which can- 
not be answered without careful 
investigation and the weighing 
of much evidence on both sides. 
Hasty action might prove fatal to 
this nation’s supremacy in the 
field of invention. 








PrinTERS’ INK Says: 

Space plus type is about as good 
a recipe for an ad as wire plus 
a vacuum is for incandescent 
light. 








What Makes One cannot fail 
Friends of ‘© "te the quiet 


friendly tone 
Dealers that runs 


through the dealer literature of 
one of the most successful adver- 
tisers in the country. Although 
his promotion work is beset by 
competitors, his confidence that 
the dealer is his friend is clearly 
written between the lines of his 
printed matter. 

The absence, moreover, of any 
trace of advertising hysteria must 














make his house-organ and _ his 
trade bulletins pleasant reading 
for the dealer. There is no fierce 
urging to “jump in for our line 
and make big money”; no push- 
ing and prodding the dealer to do 
this and that “before his competi- 
tors reap the harvest of dollars.” 

But his house-organ is clipped 
and filed by hundreds of mer- 
chants; skilful copies of his photo- 
graphic suggestions for store and 
window displays come without 
urging; his mail overflows with 
queries from dealers about mat- 
ters that pertain to the selling of 
his line. His secure hold upon 
his trade, in fact, has been the 
despair of not a few competitors, 
who, wondering how he does it, 
straightway pound their salesmen 
into greater activity and try to 
inject another “punch” into their 
trade advertising. 

How has this manufacturer suc- 
ceeded in tying his dealers so 
closely? Of course the goods are 
of high quality. But this does 
not fully explain. An examina- 
tion of some recent pieces of his 
literature sheds some light. Al- 
most every paragraph conveys a 
clear suggestion about how to sell 
the goods in a new way, or by 
adaptations of older ways. One 
half-page article in his house-or- 
gan summarizes the report to the 
manufacturer of a salesman, wel! 
known to the dealers of a large 
state. It is related how this sales- 
man learned of a tri-state moth- 
ers’ convention to be held in a 
certain city, how he secured in 
advance from the secretary a list 
of names and addressés of these 
women, presumably leaders in 
their communities, and how. he 
had this list circularized from the 
home ‘office, the name of the local 
dealer being given in each case. 

Then follow some suggestions 
on how: such special events may 
be turned to profit by live dealers. 

A recent letter from a dealer, 
and the advertiser’s reply, is even 
more ifluminating. They form 
only one example of many others 
that could he cited. The dealer’s 
letter read: 


Dear Mr. X: : 
Your window display — suggestion 

worked out fine and we have it in 

operation ndéw. I want to tell you of 
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something I did that made several sales 
for me. I grouped four or five of your 
model C, retailing for $45, at one side 
of the store and above I hung a roller 
curtain. On this I had one of my men, 
who is handy at lettering, paint the 
names of ten people who had Lought 
your goods of me. They all lived in 
my town, 

The display attracted the attention ot 
about every woman who came into the 
store and I learned later that some of 
them asked women who had _ bought 
about the models. The sales that came 
within a week proved that this device 
had produced results. 


This letter was answered the 
same day by the advertiser. He 
did not content himself with a 
perfunctory word of thanks. He 
(or rather the person who acted 
as his correspondent by proxy) 
passed back a suggestion that a 
dealer in a neighboring state had 
sold several of the $60 models to 
dentists, who had discovered that 
this household device was more 
useful to them as equipment than 
the contrivance usually supplied 
by dental houses. 

Mutual service explains the 
success of this advertiser. He 
understands that the dealer has 
as much equity in a possible cus- 
tomer as he himself, and his prac- 
tical suggestions of how to make 
possible customers actual custom- 
ers have put his relations with the 
trade in a well-nigh unassailable 
position. 





PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Speaking of substitution, why 
not substitute the square deal for 
the free deal? 





The Store ‘Some manufac- 
turers are begin- 

Clerk and ning to give the 
the Manur clerk behind the 
facturer counter the at- 


tention that is his due as the 
final factor in the selling process. 

What is an effective way of 
securing the co-operation of the 
clerk? Prize contests have been 
one means. Through the trade 
journals or through their trade 
literature several advertisers have 
offered cash rewards for clerks 
who should make the first, sec- 
ond, third or fourth records in 
selling their trade-marked brands. 

A manufacturer of beds, who 








is now conducting such a contest, 
reports that his offer has aroused 
great interest among furniture 
clerks,.who presumably, are tak- 
ing more interest in furthering 
the sales of this one line than 
they otherwise might. It is said 
that the dealers in only a few in- 
stances have objected to this bid 
for the co-operation of their sell- 
ing force. 

Another advertiser believes that 
this method leaves something to 
be desired. It is his view that, 
were this plan generally followed, 
manufacturers shortly would be 
placed in the light of making com- 


petitive prize bids, and in the. 


scramble the advertiser with the 
longest pocketbook, and not nec- 
essarily the best quality, would 
win the clerks. A development of 
this kind would tend to offset the 
quality appeal of the advertising. 

This manufacturer, therefore, 
has set about securing the clerk’s 
active good-will in another way. 
His idea is to help develop the 
personal efficiency of clerks as 
general salesmen. The spark of 
ambition is in most of the hus- 
tling young men who come into 
direct contact with consumers. 
They presumably are in a mood 
to welcome help from any quar- 
ter that will enable them to sell 
more goods. 

Accordingly the advertiser is 
starting “clerk’s clubs.” Address- 
ing the clerks in his house-organ 
he says: “We need you and you 
need us because we all help to 
vitalize and stimulate trade and 
trade conditions along the par- 
ticular lines in which we labor. 
We forge, and you help to weld, 
the link that constitutes the chain 
which binds the customers to the 
particular institution of which 
you are a part. Your name will 
be placed on the mailing list of 
our house-organ and this along 
with our best services will be 
cheerfully rendered at no cost to 
you.” 

The dealer himself can only be- 
hold with pleasure a work of this 
kind which is designed to make 
his men more valuable to him. 
His heart is sure to warm toward 
the manufacturer rendering such 
a service. While the clerks will 
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not be coached with the .aim of 
selling only the manufacturer’s 
goods, the manufacturer is with 
good reason expecting to reap 
beneficial results of his good-will 
missionary work. 








Printers’ INK says: 
A panacea is supposed to cure 








everything except the panacea 
habit. 

Putting The New York 

i ce Ss 2 Se 

in eciding the 

Where It “Independent 

Belongs Telephone Case” 


on April 12 laid down the prin- 
ciple that any person who is in- 
duced to invest money in securi- 
ties of any corporation by means 
of false statements regarding the 
property of the corporation, is 
entitled to recover the money so 
invested. 

The specific case at issue had 
to do with one Frank Downey of 
Rochester, who, with others, pur- 


chased bonds of the United 
States Independent Telephone 
Company upon _ representations 


made in a prospectus signed only 
by Albert O. Fenn, financial agent 
of the company. Certain misrep- 
resentations regarding franchises 
were made in the prospectus, but 
the defendants contended that 
they were not responsible, inas- 
much as the prospectus was gotten 
out by Mr. Fenn. The Court de- 
cided, however, that if Mr. Fenn 
was the agent of the defendants, 
all of his acts in furtherance of 
the enterprise were equally bind- 
ing upon them, 

Judge Bartlett in his opinion, 
said: “Where there are a num- 
ber of promoters all the co- 
adventurers are liable for dam- 
ages for the fraud of an agent 
employed by them to effect the 
sale of the corporation securities, 
without regard to their moral 
guilt or innocence.” 

This is putting the blame pretty 
squarely where it belongs. Print- 
ERS’ INK has contended all along 
that the responsibility for fraud- 
ulent advertising rests not upon 
the agent or the publisher, but 
upon the advertiser. 




















RETAIL VIEW OF CLOTHES 
ADVERTISING 


HOW THE NATIONAL ADVERTISER 
HELPS THE PRIVATE LABEL MER- 
CHANT BY ADVERTISING STYLE— 
ELECTROS THAT TRY TO HOG THE 
SPACE—WILLING TO BE CALLED A 
SUBSTITUTOR UNDER PRESENT CON- 
DITIONS 


As told to a Staff Writer by a 
Retailer. 


A salesman came in here the 
other day, representing a line of 
ready-made clothes you have 
heard about. They are advertised 
pretty widely on the extensive 
plan. “You are missing it,” he 
told me, “by not handling our 
line. Look at the money we are 
spending. A full page in the 
, April 25. More than three 
thousand copies coming right into 
your town. A lot of those people 
are going to ask for our clothes, 
and you ought to be the man to 
sell them.” 

“I did a bigger business in 
ready-made clothes last year than 
anybody else in town,” I told him. 

“Sure. I know it,’ he retorted, 
“that’s the very reason I came to 
you first. You are the best man 
in town for our line. You sold 
the most clothes, but you had to 
work a good deal harder to do it, 
and spend a good deal more 
money to do it, than you would if 
you could have taken advantage 
of our national campaign. You 
see, you had to make the sales 
yourself; you had nobody to help 
you-——” 

“Oh, yes, I did. Your concern 
helped a whole lot.” 

He looked at me rather sur- 
prised, and was coming back with 
“Of course, in a general way——” 
but I stopped him. 

“You helped, in a general way, 
and in a particular way, too. You 
came out in big space, with big 
pictures, and advertised — style. 
You didnt give a single indica- 
tion of where in this town or any 
other town your clothes were to 
be found. The dealer who really 
had them wasn’t even furnished 
with a sign to display. You of- 
fered him a bunch of electros to 
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run at his own expense, and which 
would have monopolized his whole 
space to the exclusion of every- 
thing else he had in stock. Mean- 
while, you told the people of this 
town all about. style. A good 
many of them came in here and 
asked if I had your clothes. I 
told them no, but I had the styles 
all right. So I sold the clothes.” 
That is an incident which illus- 
trates, I think, why the retailer 
isn’t tremendously — enthusiastic 
about a lot of the clothing adver- 
tising. There are two or three 
concerns making ready-made 
clothes who know how to handle 
the retail business, and who real- 
ly help the retailer sell the goods. 
But they can’t supply every store 
in town, naturally, and the rest 
of us have to get along as best 
we can. And it isn’t so bad, 
either, so long as the manufactur- 
er will advertise style and let us 
furnish it under our own label. 


LESS SPACE FOR PRETTY PICTURES 


If some of the advertisers of 
national brands would cut down 
their pretty square-chinned pic- 
tures by half and print a list of 
dealers once in a while some of 
us would throw over the private 
brand in a hurry. If they would, 
moreover, get out some electros 
which didn’t try to hog the whole 
newspaper, but which we could 
keep standing down in one corner 
of our ads telling that we handled 
such-and-such a make of clothes, 
some more of us would come in. 
And if they would soft-pedal the 
style talk a bit, and say something 
about comfort and utility, we 
could compete with the tailor- 
made crowd to better advantage. 
The main trouble with this style 
talk is that the magazine ad is 
about two months ahead of the 
dealer’s stock, and when the cus- 
tomer asks for the style he hasn’t 
got it. So the tailor gets the 
order. 

I’m not playing to the grand- 
stand, and I don’t want my name 
used. But it seems to me that 
I’m quite justified in hanging onto 
my little private label and selling 
the goods with what help I can 
get, even if I am called a substi- 
tutor once in a while. 
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ADVERTISING 
SELLING 


MAGAZINE 


Announces a New Series 
of Notable Articles 


By John E. Kennedy 


S a student of Advertising 

and business economics; 

as a Market-Investigator 
and Planner of advertising 
campaigns distinguished for 
their thoroughness in research, 
correctness of analysis, breadth 
of view and faithful consider- 
ation of details; as a writer of 
advertising which brings . the 
greatest volume of returns for 
the money invested, John E. 
Kennedy is a unique figure in 
the history of advertising. 

The record of results from 
Kennedy campaigns, in dollars 
and cents, presents an object 
lesson in advertising efficiency 
which is without a parallel in 
this or any other Country. 

In the year just closed, act- 
ing as an independent Market- 
Investigator, Advertising Ad- 
viser and Writer, Mr. Kennedy 


has been retained by four 
nationally known advertisers, 
at a fee, in each case, of 


$10,000 per year and expenses 
for one week, each month, of 





his time per Client (or $40,000 
per year and expenses for 48 
weeks yearly). 

This in addition to four 
Market-Investigations occupy- 
ing about a week each, at 
$1500 and expenses each (or 


$6000. ) 

That two of the $10,000 
Contracts came _ unsolicited 
from Advertisers who years 


ago retained his services at 
a fraction of that figure is sig- 
nificant. 

That on March 15th he was 
invited to resume Advertising 
Management for the Baltimore 
Bargain House is equally sig- 
nificant, when it is known that 
during the two years of his 
previous connection with that 
Wholesale House (viz.—in 
1908-9 and 1909-10) its direct 
Mail Order Sales to Retailers 
increased from $8,386,092 to 
over $12,578,918. 

Mr. Kennedy has written 
but little for the advertising 
press, but the few articles from 

















his pen which have appeared, 
notably the “Reason-Why” and 
“Intensive Advertising” series 
(A&S 1910) have been quoted 
the world over, and have left 
a deep and lasting impress upon 
the history and practice of ad- 
vertising. 


“Epistles on 


These articles, framed in 
letter form, are addressed to 
various hypothetical individuals 
representative of classes inter- 
ested in advertising, from “The 
Young Man who wants to 
Break into the Game,” to “The 
Man who pays the Bills”’—in- 
clusive of the Publisher, the 
Agent, the Advertising Man- 
ager and Writer, Consumer, 
Retailer, etc. 

The Kennedy Articles are 
not only authoritative, but un- 
biased. They are sincere and 
powerful. They are drawn 
from the wealth and variety 
of an unusually wide experi- 
ence with more than forty ex- 
acting campaigns. 

They suggest, in a breezy, 
readable and incisive way, 
practical ideas for the develop- 
ment and betterment of the ad- 
vertising business, with solu- 
tions of problems that now vex 
it. Some of these suggestions 
may seem radical enough, at 
first blush, but they will be 
found logical and based on 
strictly sound, business prin- 
ciples. 


ADVERTISING & SELLING, 71 W. 23rd St., New York City 
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It is with much pleasure, 
therefore, that we announce, 
beginning with our June, 1912, 
issue and running for some 
months thereafter, a particu- 
larly instructive series of 
articles by Mr. Kennedy, under 
the group title of 


Advertising” 


Every man interested in ad- 
vertising, or in  merchan- 
dising, should read every one 
of these “Epistles.” 


* *£ ££ € 


With the June issue, AD- 
VERTISING AND SELLING 
changes to the “flat” form— 
about 10 x 12 inches in size. 
This form makes possible many 
typographical and artistic im- 
provements, and more satisfac- 
tory reproductions of current 
advertisements. During the 
coming year, it will cover more 
fully than ever ihe day-by-day 
history and development of all 
phases of advertising and 
salesmanship. Both the scien- 
tific and practical sides of the 
great business of advertising 
will be adequately covered by 
an exclusive force of editors 
and contributors; every num- 
ber will contain articles and 
discussions which you cannot 
afford to miss. 

Subscribe now and get the 
entire Kennedy series, begin- 
ning with the June number. 
The price is but $2 a year. 
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WHY ISIT 


That the /:ttle Garden Magazine is such a giant in 
bringing replies and making sales? 


It’s because these people read it 








Estimated 
Vocation Percentage Totals 

Pres., Vice Pres., Treasurers and Secretaries....... 22% 5580 
Superintendents and Managers..........-.eseeeeee 6% 2325 
NANG SNE TOMTCRIOONR so ons 55045000 5050050 Kee 10 3100 
Manufacturers, Wholesalers and Contractors........ 3 775 
Officers of Financial Institutions...............00- TY 2300 
i | ee ee eee 4 1240 

SEND MOMEIUIN cis ns cavesSenu ses dedecnes 5314% 15,320 
REE DONIC So iauss aes 640 be ee enses odin 26' 7905 
PUR co CeGGc cre bohaaha soeues kev assx sees oeee 5 460 
eet Wl EE 6. a emer eer 5 2635 
Pe errrerr rer eer ETE EEE ee Lee 5 2015 
Be eee ee eT rT 5% 2600 

IR a Wash sane 84o Nok ees x RS See ena eer emees 100% 31,000 


The vocations and percentages in the above table are the exact 
results of a careful census of The Garden Magazine’s circulation 
in the postal district of 21 leading cities. The totals in the right- 
hand column are estimates secured by applying these percentages to 
the total circulation. They -cannot be far wrong, because the circu- 
lation is obtained by the same methods in all parts of the country. 


This proves what we have always claimed, viz: that 
THE GARDEN MAGAZINE is read by business men who 
live in the suburbs. 

A prominent agent tells us that THE GARDEN MAGA- 
ZINE is omitted from many general advertising lists because 
it is overlooked, or is considered merely as a gardening 
publication. The above list, showing 53% business execu- 
tives and 26% professional people, places it second only to 
Country Life in America in quality and volume of class 
readers. 


“Every Garden Means a Home” 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
‘GARDEN CITY and NEW YORK 
BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


























‘MAY MAGAZINES 


ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR MAY 


PRINTERS’ 


Agate 
Pages Lines 
Cosmopolitan ......--++0+ 224 50,188 
Sunset—The Pacific ...... 155 34,720 | 
Review of Reviews....... 134 30,016 
MOCIONE SE. -cikevtesasascaw 126 28,314 | 
EyOTyROGyG. 0ss00ss.000 ie 125 28,048 
World’s Work ...0.cs00% 114 25,669 
MRIS: ons s espn avs onas 96 21,588 
SETINGET OB Wisiedstcew sca 90 20,160 
PPRGCR ies se Sawaal 85 19,209 
IOS ns acatinaa peices ae 80 17,920 
Uncle Remus’s (cols.)..... " 77% 14,588 
Harper’s Magazine ....... 64 14,336 
Current Literature ....... 52 11,816 
Renicbookes saaiece.< ati nis 51 11,536 
Hearst’s Magazine ....... 49 11,088 
“Popular sos 0<sieccess sess 45 10,248 
American Boy (cols.)..... 50 10,141 | 
BTGQOBY 0.00. 5000.06 0 9 s:00ie0 0 44 9,996 
Lippincott’s: .ccccccccssce 43 9,632 
ae aa a eee a oe 40 8,960 
Home Life (cols.)........ 50 38,597 
Atlantic Monthly ........ 34 «7,784 | 
Metropolitan (cols.) ...... 43 17,354 
PERO BS osu vids eeaceerewaes 30. = 6,818 
Witt WOFt. 6.05 kcciescics 28 6,328 
Boy’s Magaz:ne (cols.).... 34 6,133 
ee eer 26 85,992 
PBIOLG 6 os bs caineeewasen 26 =, 824 
ee eR Sree eee I 24 5,376 
Bt. THIOMOUNS: o.i.s supe ts swe 23 =©5,152 
Bite BGGk: sakisaciescces 20 4,480 
SOUBUR saiaye a.5-6:8 4520s eeere 19 4,424 


*2 issues. 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Agate 

Pages Lines 

* VGGGe. (C0): iss ivanas 444 69,344 
Woman’s H. Com. (cols.) 156 381,249 
Ladies’ Home Jour. (cols.) 152 30,406 
Good Housekeeping Mag.. 131 29,418 
Delineator (cols.) ....... 129 25,823 
Woman’s Magazine (cols.) 113 22,677 
Designer (colé.)) .csccies 113 22,601 
Pictorial Review (cols.)... 91 18,350 
Ladies’ World (cols.)..... 79 15,800 
PACES: COOMBS) i ociccsncis 115 14,950 
Modern Priscilla (cols.)... 86 14,556 
Housekeeper (cols.) ...... 61 12,318 
Mother’s Magazine (cols.) 87 11,840 
Woman’s World (co's.).... 62 10,853 
People’s Home Jour. (cols.) 46 9,382 
Housewife (cols.) ....... 41 8,300 
*To-Day's: Coole.) ..ccc0000 44 5,955 
Harper’s Bazar (cols.).... 27 5,481 


*2 issues. 
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LIPPINCOLTS 


MONTHEY MAGAZINE 





May number carries 23 
more pages of advertising 


than same month in 1911. 





LIPPINCOLTS 


MONTHEY MAGAZINE 





Comparative statement of 

agate lines carried 

during first five months: 
1911— 28,181 
1912—-45,360 


Gain of 17,179 lines—equal to 
73 pages. 





LIPPINCOITS 


MONTHEY MAGAZINE 





Advertising orders placed 
before June Ist are 
entitled to the present 


rate—$60 a page. 








LIPPINCOTT S 


*" MONTHEY MAGAZINE 





PHILADELPHIA 


CuiIcaco 
1502 Tribune Bldg. 


New York 
156 Fifth Ave. 


DETROIT 
1326 Majestic Bldg. 


Boston 
24 Milk St. 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
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IN 


LEADING MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINES CARRYING GENERAL 


AND CLASS ew 


Pages 
ee ere 483 
Motor Yoating (cols.).... 277 
*Country Life in America 
(cols.) (inde sansdasianes 266 
BON: <1245 545 wees aban 159 
Architectural Record ..... 122 
Popular Mechanics ....... 118 
Suburban Life (cols.).... 127 
EMRE Ganngseasaucay sass 83 
House Beautiful (cols.)... 129 
pio eS SS ae 112 
Pield & Stream. ....000s0 69 
Popular Electricity........ 62 


House & Garden (cols.)... 85 
Outer’s Book 
International Studio (cols.) 80 
Garden (cols.) 
Amer. Homes & Gar. (cols.) 63 


RENE oka saws nah uk owak 46 
Recreation (cols.) ....... 58 
eT eee 43 
sheave: (0016) ..cicccecc 51 
SPUOOE TNGS. sc cine ein vies 328 
Technical World ........ 37 


Arts & Decoration (cols.). 40 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 28 


*2 issues, 


gate 
Lines 
81,144 


46,620 


44,702 
35,672 
27,328 
26,544 
21,478 
18,73 
18,082 
15,644 
15,526 
13,888 
11,940 
11,592 
11,270 
11,060 
10,796 
10,304 
9,805 
9,800 
8,652 
8,624 
8,288 
5,600 
4,480 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Pages 
EY er 158 
Canadian Magazine ..... 104 


Can. Home Jour. (cols.).. ’f 


Agate 
Lines 
35,392 
23,296 
19,012 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING WEEKLIES IN APRIL 


Pages 

April 1-7: 
Saturday Evening Post.. 178 
Town & Country....... 165 
Collier’s 
Independent, (pages) ... 66 


Literary Digest ....... 98 
EMER owes weed rs ye 98 
SS > pamaew 37 
Oe ree 43 
Christian Herald ...... 40 
ee EO Ee ere 32 
Outlook (pages) ....... 26 
Asso. Sunday Magazines 32 
Youth’s Companion .... 27 
Scientific American .... 20 
Illus. Sunday Magazine 14 


bees seins ies wise e 79 . 


gate 
Lines 


30,348 
27,720 
15,118 
14,784 
13,832 
13,831 
7,488 
6,911 
6,863 
6,557 
5,880 
5,760 
5,547 
4,007 
2,560 









April 8-14: 


Saturday Evening Post.. 190 
Town & Country....... 118 
COUN S. 64.6066 ss 0a0ewe 91 
Literary Digest ........ 83 
Scientific American .... 57 
SAOe. Gensenssbabase ane 61 
Christian -Herald ....... 43 
Outlook (pages) ....... 27 
SEE OS cbeeaeeauyesss 28 
Asso. Sunday Magazines 27 


Youth’s Companion .... 19 


Illus. Sunday Magazine 19 
Independent (pages).... 15 
Churchman .....e.000- 20° 
RUMIET SD Sass seneaes snes 10 


April 15-21: 


Saturday Evening Post.. 160 
Town & Country....... 155 
Literary Digest ....... 125 
COMMEND cies sesvsenas 65 
LS. ks ahaawserarewuese 73 
Asso. Sunday Magazines 37 
EMER: gansw theses sess 29 
Christian Herald ...... 31 
Outlook (pages) ....... 20 
Independent (pages) ... 16 
Youth’s Companion .... 15 
Charehman ....6.6.05- 19 
Illus. Sunday Magazine 16 
Harper's .cccscccccsens 12 
Scientific American ..... 12 


April 22-28: 


Saturday Evening Post.. 156 
Outlook (pages) ....... 111 
Town & Country........ 85 
Collier's 2s cecee ocvsss 65 
RIOTS. sapien eseas ssa 60 
Literary Digest ........ 85 
Sf ee eer 44 
ERIS Gucbeeesnsesanes 51 
Christian Herald ....... 28 


Asso. Sunday Magazines 25 
Scientific American .... 19 
Youth’s Companion ... 15 
Independent (pages) ... 138 
Churchman 
Illus. Sunday Magazine .15 


Totals for April: 
Saturday Evening Post.. 


Town & Country...... 
Collier’s 
Literary Digest 
Outlook 
Life 
Leslie’s 
Independent 


32,314 
19,824 
17,649 
11,642 
11,569 
8,633 
7,420 
6,160 
5,618 
5,200 
3,827 
3,500 
3,360 
3,243 
2,169 


27,336 
26,160 
17,637 
12,534 
10,304 
6,780 
5,948 
5,349 
4,592 
3,696 
3,176 
3,101 
3,000 
2,553 
2,474 


26,638 
24,936 
14,500 
12,519 
12,036 
11,956 
8,819 
7,200 
4,808 
4,500 
3,940 


116,636 
88,204 
57,820 
55,067 
41,568 
39,968 
26,942 
24,920 
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At $3.25 per agate line Cosmo- 
politan i is giving the greatest value 
to national advertisers ever known 
in the history of magazine adver- 
tising. 


That advertisers appreciate this is 
evidenced by the fact of their sup- 
porting the June issue—for sale 
May 10th—to the extent of nearly 
two-hundred pages. 


Indications point to the July num- 
ber—on sale June 10th—being an 
even greater all round issue. 


Do something to get the benefit of 
Cosmopolitan’s wonderful service 
—the greatest for the money—tfor 
any money—ever given by a 
magazine. 


July forms close finally May 15th. 
$728 a page. 


(QSMOPOLITAN 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND DETROIT 






















$0 


Christian Herald ....... 24,436 
TIBSOEE Sos oe sabe sanene 24,246 
Asso. Sunday Magazines 22,240 
Scientific American 21,990 
Chorchimian ...cccece oe 16,237 
Youth’s Companion..... 15,716 
Illus. Sunday Magazine 11,860 
RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS 


IN MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 





Agate 

Cols. Lines 

1. Motor (cols.) ........ 483 81,144 

SB; Vee COO) 2065005 444 69,344 

38. Cosmopolitan ......... 224 50,188 

4. Motor Boating (cols.).. 277 46,620 
5. *Country Life in Amer- 

EE.) eee 266 44,702 
SS ere rrr 159 35,672 
J. BERCEOAN'S: ocswcvess 158 35,392 
8. Sunset—The Pacific... 155 34,720 
9. Woman’s Home Com- 

panion (cols.) ..... 156 31,249 
10. Ladies’ Home Journal 

Co. eee one 152 30,406 
11. Review of Reviews.... 134 30,016 
12. Good Housek’ping Mag. 131 29,418 
SR. PECAIS Soa cnccncesss 126 28,314 
a 125 28,048 
15. Architectural Record.. 122 27,328 
16. Popular Mechanics.... 118 26,544 
17. Delineator (cols.)..... 129 5 
18. World’s Work........ 114 
19. Canadian Magazine.... 104 23,2 
20. Woman’s Mag. (cols.). 113 22,677 

21. Designer (cols.)....... 113 22,601 
ep  —=g MTTTT TCT Tee 96 21,588 
23. Suburban Life (cols.).. 127 21,47 
a ee eee 90 20,160 

Sahu wea S awe 85 19,209 


25. American 


*2 issues. 


AS TO THE LAYOUT 








L. & M, L. KaurmMann 


Makers of Smokecraft Segars 
New York, April 26, 1912. 


Editor of PRINTERS’ "INK: 

Could you _answer the following ques- 
tion for me? 

When one is carrying on an advertis- 
ing campaign in the newspapers is it 
desirable to have all the copies resemble 
one another in general appearance and 
design, changing the reading matter if 
you will, or should the copies be entirely 
different in every aspect? 

What leads me to believe that it might 
be undesirable to have the general ap- 
pearance of copy always the same is that 
the reader, when he glances over his 
paper, thinks that he has seen that copy 
already and says to himself quickly 
“What’s the use of reading that again?” 
Then again, doesn’t the mind get some- 
what callous to the sight of the same 
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old copy right along and isn’t it per- 
haps better that the reader get a brand 
new sensation each time? 

I hope I have made myself clear in 
the above question. If advertising men 
are not agreed on the above question, 
won’t you kindly state your personal 
views. 

ArTHUR KauFMANN. 


The question as to similarity of 
layouts is one which has never 
been definitely answered, and 
probably never will be. With a 
product like a cigar, or shoes, or 
hosiery, where there is little or 
no opportunity to carry a contin- 
uity of interest over from one ad 
to another, it is usually the prac- 
tice to strive after variety rather 
than sameness. 

The case of a department store, 
or in specia! announcements of 
jobbing and supply houses, where 
prices are made the basis of the 
advertising, is different, because 
the customer looks for the ad 
for the purpose of getting what 
is in reality news. In such cases 
it is best to have a certain style 
of layout for all the advertising, 
so that the customer will readily 
recognize that which is wanted. 

In reality, for the large major- 
ity of concerns, the only thing 
which it is necessary to make in- 
stantly recognizable is the name 
of the product. An ad can hardly 
lose anything in value because it 
is distinctive in style and layout, 
and it frequently will gain very 
much. Of course, when a com- 
pany is taking the same — 
each month or each week, is 
difficult to avoid a certain Bg 
ness in layouts, but we think it a 
mistake to try to make them as 
near alike as possible. The copy 
writer who argues the benefits to 
be derived from uniformity of 
layouts generally does so because 
it will save him the trouble of 
thinking up mew  ones.— [Ed 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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The firm of Hugh McAtamney & Co. 
was organized last week, with offices at 
42 Broadway, New York, to do general 
advertising. The principal member of 
the firm has been in the New York 
newspaper field for nearly thirty years, 
and its secretary and treasurer, Charles 
Johnson, formerly secretary to Sereno 
G. Pratt, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
was connected with Albert Frank & Co. 
up to the time of entering the firm, 
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MONTH 
March 
April 
May 











culation. 


HE head of a leading 

Literary Agency is ina 
position to predict the future 
of a magazine as can no 
other outsider. 


Such a man said recently 


to a magazine solicitor: 


“You mark my word. Within six months 
HEARST’S MAGAZINE will be the most 
talked of magazine in America. It will take 
the place occupied five years ago by ’s 
which was then a tremendous force in 
American affairs. I tell you HEARST’S 
MAGAZINE will be a power. They are 
building right.” 





For example take an 
average issue— May 


Winston Churchill’s great new serial, illus- 
trated by James Montgomery Flagg; story- 
articles by David Graham Phillips and 
George Randolph Chester, illustrated by 
Charles Dana Gibson and Howard Chandler 
Christy. 


These master writers and artists havea 
tremendous following which they are 
bringing to HEARST’S MAGAZINE. 


Advertising rates are bound to follow the increase in cir- 
Definite orders will be accepted at the present rate 
for one year only. $125 a page and pro rata. Forms close 


1oth of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


The following shows the agate 9 
lines gained during the past H E A R S I a 


three months: 


ox MAGAZINE 


see 1100 2.821 381 Fourth Ave., New York 





- 


Send for handy magazine reference chart giving name of leading publications, 
class, address, advertising manager, publishing and closing dates, circulation, 


size, discounts, etc. Please mention PRINTERS’ INK in writing. 


NAME _ 





ADDRESS 
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INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
MAY ADVERTISING 


“PRINTERS’ 
























1912. 1911. 1910. 1909. 
ORRNUET DE: noesea0005sseeeees 28,048, 41,776 36,960 43,344 150,128 
COMMODOUMEN. 2.00 ccccscnessosee 50,188 32,144 30,294 29,802 142,428 
eS eee ere 28,314 30,420 29,120 35,542 123,396 
Review OF Reviews... .ccsvcsecece 30,016 33,112 27,440 28,926 119,494 














Sunset—The Pacific 26,992 23,632 23,856 109,200 
MM ei acicue sass sese eee 58 28,140 27,930 30,618 108,276 
fe errr errr es f 23,618 26,278 29,020 104,585 







25,032 28,112 27,608 99,961 
22,820 32,361 22,026 97,367 
18,876 20,678 19,632 77,106 
20,664 19,936 17,304 72,240 
12,768 13,440 14,784 52,528 


American 
Scribner’s 
Century 
Harper’s .. 
Red Book 















































ye OS ree ee 14,583 13,702 11,530 11,824 51,639 
Co Serre rer terre 9,996 11,998 13,832 12,096 47,922 
Carwremt Lisermtere....scccccccses 11,816 15,074 10,080 10,304 47,274 
Atlantic Monthly............s0. 7,784 10,108 11,592 11,928 41,412 
Hiearets BIASALING. .<6<00000600% 11,088 8,568 10,192 10,080 39,928 
DP ctescutsenscavaswanwes 6,818 11,677 11,812 8,088 38,395 
PEE £24454 bon0d dGew anes das 8,960 8,794 7,896 10,976 36,626 
oe Oe eee Ce ret 10,141 9,420 6,525 4,800 80,886 
BEERENNDONUIOE bs 0.040 0 000 esc eas 7,354 7,462 5,376 8,064 28,256 
PW Mins cs ceca s ah eden wines © 5,824 8,218 7,560 6,496 28,098 
[EMME <i.c0 sds seea owsaw anus 9,632 5,140 6,174 6,440 27,386 
ESE REARS RES Soe 5,992 5,880 5,208 5,152 22,232 
eee ee — 4,480 5,376 5,376 5,376 20,608 
EE ahah ks wh hie S b's Ween ae 4,424 4,704 4,536 6,090 19,754 
is DRG a secs onaniessanncaus 5,152 4,088 3,808 3,136 16,184 
«WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
erie reer cS Eo acien kaw 69,344 69,626 56,528 40,205 235,703 
Ladies’ Home Journal........... 30,406 35,300 36,290 34,000 135,996 
Woman’s Home Companion...... 31,249 32,125 30, 200 25,800 119,374 
Good Housekeeping Magazine.... 29,418 28,404 27,524 24,808 110,154 
ES eee ee 5,82: 25,920 21,520 23,200 96,463 
PS ae 6 23,200 18,200 18,744 82,745 
Woman’s Magazine.... 23,290 18,000 18,269 82,236 
OS RTT 5, 15,067 16,667 13,953 61,487 
Pictorial Review. ...cccccccccses 8,35 15,000 13,600 13,850 60,800 
Paomerm PYSOCUIS....0.scccc0ssee 56 15,848 15,300 11,970 57,674 
SR Ache csshn ke ss oe aee 5K 15,946 14,310 11,243 56,449 
OEE on ks ocwineee ease 64% 2,2 13,600 12,870 11,055 49,843 
ee a eee 5,431 8,035 11,920 11,781 37,167 


MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND CLASS ADVERTISING 


ir. cecaben sansa besses seee ss 81,144 80,388 68,544 50,404 280,480 
*Country Life in America........ 44-702 51,310 49,440 43,222 188,674 
Oe rer err 35,672 28,672 31,318 33,722 129,384 
[EM caccousransss6ov exo asa 11,060 13,788 30,200 25,800 80,848 
ON ES rer Pro re 21,478 22,478 17,100 13,379 74,435 
fe er eee ena 18,732 18,480 15,300 15,379 67,891 
International Studio............ 11,270 13,265 28,630 11,520 64,685 
ns bic wbn an whion ae 15,526 15,776 14,052 14,784 60,138 
3 CO Co a 18,082 14,399 13,638 10,964 57,083 
I CEN ob 55 6 cae waweues 11,940 15,607 10,920 4,510 42,977 
EE ic aueek edb ana Adee ka as 8,652 9,317 17,084 7,560 42,613 
EEO 5 dics seew sev eeaacd ar 9,805 11,200 9,260 8,428 38,693 
DCUIORL WOT s 606 6.5:00.000008:5% 8,288 9,128 8,848 9,460 35, 724 


APRIL WEEKLIES 


Saturday Evening Post.......... 116,636 138,040 123,877 93,755 472,308 

Oe eae eee 57 7,820 73,800 62,772 52,820 247,212 
L OT BA rea 55,067 53,219 57,205 37,841 203,332 
a ree 41,568 50,039 48,006 54,974 194,587 
[oe -Divivinwras sane vebae base ee 39, 968 36,189 31,085 22,638 129,880 


—— 1,346 346, 081 1 422,927 i, 366, 886 1,214,450 5,350,344 
*2 issues. 
In making comparisons, proper allowance should be made for those weeklies 
which in some months have five issues to the month and in other years only four 
issues to the month. 
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200000 


The right track 
for the real West 


—yYes, sir, the real West that lies beyond the 
Rockies; where it’s good business 12 months 
every year; where prosperity abounds; where 
people will buy and do buy because they have 
money to buy with. 





This enormous field is covered completely by 
the now combined 


SUNSET-—- 


The Pacific Monthly 


Nine-tenths of its live, buying circulation is 
beyond the Rockies—yes, sir, right in the very 
heart of the country you should reach! 


Sunset—The Pacific Monthly for January 
and March, 1912, carried more paid advertising 
than any other monthly magazine. For Feb- 
ruary it ranked second. You simply can’t 
afford to miss this wonderful “market beyond 
the Rockies.” Sunset-—The Pacific Monthly is 
the one medium that reaches all this vast 
country. 


Page rate, $200. 


Just address like this: 


“Sunset—The Pacific Monthly ” 


Wm. Woodhead, Business Mgr., San Francisco 
OR THE EASTERN OFFICES: 
Chicago—73 West Jackson [Bivd., L. L. Me- 

Cormick, Mgr. 
238 Marquette Building, G. C. Pat- 
. terson, Mgr. 
New York—87 East 28th St., W. A. Wilson, 
Mgr. 
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Still On The Increase 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


for May, 1912, carried 1,600 lines 
of advertising more than May, 
1911, 
June, just closing, will run 600 to 
1,000 lines ahead of any previcus 
June issue. 
“There’s a Reason.” 
New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J, ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Boston Office: 24 Milk St. 


Oliver E. Butler, Manager 
Quality Circulation 


Brings Returns 





“The thing that serves a man 
best, that helps him in his work 


is what he most appreciates.” | 


VULCAN 
PENS 


With your name on 
them, will create good 
will among those you 
wish most to please. In 
their hands it becomes 
a constant suggestion 
to order from you. 


WE'LL GUARAN1EE 
and fill any Pen 
demand you make 

Nominal cost—-sure 

results 
Write for particulars 


J. P. ULLRICH & CO. 
27 Thames Street i ae 





| Retail Jewelers, 


PLAYING UP DEALER’S 
GUARANTEE TO 


HOW A WATCH COMPANY DROVE 
HOME ONE POINT AND CREATED A 
RECORD-BREAKING MONTH—IDEA 
ORIGINATED WITH A DEALER—THE 
LETTER THAT HELPED WIN EF- 
FECTIVE CO-OPERATION 

By John G. Keplinger, 

Advertising Manager, Illinois 

Company, Springfield, Ill. 

[Epiror1at Nore:—The following 
article was written by Mr. Keplinger in 
response to a query from Printers’ INK 
about the most effective stroke of dealer 
work recently done among jewelers for 
his product.] 

Judged by the test you suggest 
-——“best from the view-point of 
what it actually accomplished in 
the trade,” we think one of our 
most effective pieces of dealer 
literature was the enclosed letter 
which we mailed on November 1, 
1911, to the retail jewelers of the 
United States and Canada. 

We think the merchandising 
condition which this letter was 
designed to overcome is so ap- 
parent in the letter itself, that it 
is unnecessary to add any further 
explanation. 

The letter was suggested to us 
by a window card which a promi- 


Watch 


| ment Milwaukee jeweler displayed 


in his store window, and which 


is here reproduced. 


Naturally we push the watch 
which gives us the least trouble 
in making good our guarantee. 

Thats why we recommend the 
Illinois (Springhel) Watch 





We reproduced this card and 


| sent it to the trade at the same 
| time we sent out the letter, which 


follows: 
November 1, 1911. 


Everywhere, U. S. A. 

Dear Sirs: In the window of a 
prominent Milwaukee jeweler’s store is 
a card bearing this inscription: 

“Naturally we push the watch which 
gives us the least touble in making 
good our guarantee. That’s why we 











recommend the Illinois Springfield 
Watch.” 

Read that again—‘the watch which 
gives us the least trouble in making 
good our guarantee.” 

Their guarantee sells these watches 
—not the manufacturers. 

We are responsible for the high 
juality of the movements. It is this 
which gives these jewelers the least 
trouble in making good their guar- 
antee. 

See how selling the best watches on 
their own guarantee adds to the pres- 
tige of these jewelers? 

Now look at the matter from another 
side, 

Did you ever stop to think that your 
prestige suffers every time you subordi- 
nate your guarantee to that of the 
 ; wrcnaeel who makes the goods you 
seller 

Think it over. 

Your customer buys from you—not 
from the manufacturer. He wants your 
guarantee. You are the man he can 
reach. Then why should you lose this 
opportunity to add to your prestige by 
shifting the guarantee to the manu- 
facturer? 

Make the most of it. 

You select the merchandise and are 
responsible for it. If it does not prove 
satisfactory you must make good the 
guarantee—the quicker the _ better. 
Pushing it off on the manufacturer 
causes your customer to lose confidence 
in you. 

If the merchandise proves satisfac- 
tory you are entitled to the credit and 
good-will which you have earned. 
This is an asset which will daily be- 
come more valuable if you select the 
best goods—those which give you the 
least trouble in making good your 
guarantee. 

That’s another reason why it is to 
your advantage to push the sale of the 
[llinois-Springfield watch. 

If your stock is not complete for 
the holiday season it would be well 
for you to anticipate your needs now. 

Yours very truly, 
Int1nois Watcu Company. 

P. S.—We have reproduced the card 
above mentioned and are sending you 
one together with another very at- 
tractive card both of which you may 
wish to use in the same way. 


Our reasons for considering 
this letter one of the most ef- 
fective are as follows: 

The direct results of this letter, 
as well as the cumulative effects 
of those that preceded it caused 
our January 1912 sales to exceed 
those of any January in our his- 
tory of forty-two years. 

The reason for this will be seen 
from a few of the letters we re- 
ceived simce that letter was 
mailed. 

One jeweler wrote as follows: 


Your November circular letter at 
hand. I can truthfully say that the 
Illinois is what your Milwaukee 
jeweler said it to be. I sell a great 
many watches in lumbering camps and 
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The 

Grape Nuts 
Package is 
moisture proof 
dust proof 
germ proof 

and “There’s A 
Reason.” 


Wrapped by 
the Condon Wrapping and 
(airtight) Sealing Machine. 


Write Condon & Co. 


Bush Terminal 


Brooklyn New York 




















FREE TO CONVINCE! 


Cloth Bound, 300 
Pages—one of 14 
on out-of-door top- 
ics which I pub- 
lish—tens of thou- 
sands annually 
sold, mainly to 
readers of my 
near to nature 
great outdoor 
publications 


Hunter = Trader = Trapper 


128 to 200 Pages Monthly; 


Camp and Trail 


16 to 32 Pages Weekly. 





This Book and Copies of Both Pub- 
lications sent free to anyone vlacing 
advertising in Outing Publications. 


A. R. HARDING, Publisher 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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CANADA— 


offers American manufac- 
turers an ever-growing 
market for Paints, Oils, 
Colors, Varnishes, Wall 
Hangings, etc. 


The Painter 
and Decorator 


7x10, mailed 


(Monthly, Type 
$250 for 12 


20th each month. 
pages) 

Offers the way to the 
pockets of those engaged 
in using and selling these 
commodities. 


ACTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Limited 

Head office Toronto, Ont, 

Montreal office. .Coristine Bldg. 

Chicago office... .4057--Perry St. 

London, E. C., Eng. .65 Fleet St. 


























Advertising Slides 
That Won't Break 


that last longer than glass slides and give 
better pictorial results. 


Mica 
Non-Breakable Slides 
They Mail For Two Cents 


They can be inclosed with your ordinary 
correspondence at no additional cost. 


The largest general and local advertisers 
use Mica Non-Breakable Slides. 
to make you a sample slide from your own 
copy. It’s free, if you write your request 
on your letterhead. 


Mica Non-Breakable Slide Co. 
N. W. Comer 12th and Spruce Streets 
Philadelphia. Pa. 





Ask us | 





INK 


I have a record book giving name of 
movement, number of jewels, etc., and 
this is transferred after each trip 
to a record book at my home store and 
every time a watch comes back for re- 
pairs within one year of time of sale, 
the job is charged up to the number of 
watch, no matter if staff, jewels,.springs, 
or anything else is broken or whether 
it is repaired free or charges made for 
the work. 

Now, at the end of the year I figure 
up and see how many [Illinois I sold, 
and how many of each of other makes, 
and then [ see how many have been 
back for repairs of each make, and | 
can show my customers just how many 
and what percentage of each make and 
grade has been back for repairs, 


Another wrote: 


As I figure it, I have now sold over 
twenty-five hundred of your movements, 
as near as I can estimate it off-hand. 
But what is more to the point, and 
which is clearly expressed in the win- 
dow card you sent me, I have compara- 
tively no trouble with them whatever. 


The increase in our January 
and February sales, as well as 
these letters from the jewelers 
who received our November let- 
ter, shows that the trade gener- 
ally appreciated the point we 
wished to make. Taken alto- 
gether, these results will give 
you an idea why we consider our 
November letter one of the most 
effective we have sent out within 
the time specified in your letter. 


ADVERTISING A CHURCH SERV- 
ICE HELD IN MOVING PIC. 
TURE THE ATRE. 


President George W. Coleman, of the 
A. A. C. of A., believes in church ad- 
vertising as well as advertising shoes 
or any other line. The Clarendon Bap- 
tist Church, Boston, of which he is a 
member, recently lost its building by 
fire, and the Sunday evening service is 
being held in a moving picture audi- 
torium, which itself was formerly a 
church building. 

With the consent of the pastor, Dr. 
James A. Francis, Mr. Coleman dis 
tributed an ad_ broadcast throughout 
the district in which the church is 
located of which the following is a part: 

Something Doing 

Sunday Night at 

SCENIC TEMPLE 
3ERKELEY AND Dover STREETS 


A man will pay for an advertisement 
to boost his business. Why shouldn’t 
he be glad to do as much to promote 
his church? It all depends upon how 
much he cares for his business and how 
much he thinks of his church. 

[ think so much of that Sunday even- 
ing service in the Scenic Temple that I 
am glad to pay for this “ad” just to tell 
you about it. 
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EFFECTIVE STORE DISPLAY 


Store displays are quite as important 
as window displays. In making a store 
display there is nothing that will make 
so many sales as the display of the goods 
themselves, and when the store display 
is made concurrent with the window dis- 
play they reinforce each other. Depart- 
ment stores, and even our large drug 
stores, chain stores, and the like, often 
have the same goods displayed in three, 
four or five Sifferent laces, so that 
when a customer is walking around the 
continually see things which they sud- 
denly conlies they want. 

This is one of the secrets of the large 
store’s success, They study human na- 
ture and know sag how to put out al- 
luring signs, make an alluring display of 
goods and get the people to purchase. 

Elsewhere in this number suggestions 
in the matter of window ditics and 
window demonstrations have been made 
in respect to Johnson’s Toilet and Baby 
Powder. During the time of the win- 
dow display of this powder, and even 
for a week or two afterwards, Johnson’s 
Toilet and Baby Powder and toilet 
goods should be continued in the store. 
The window display material can be util- 
ized, or a special and concurrent demon- 
stration made. Sales demonstrations 
are a factor in the business of depart- 
ment stores. 

For such an article as Johnson’s 
Toilet and Baby Powder the following 
methods have been used: 

Take an ordinary table (kitchen table 
will answer), cover this with a suitable 
cloth, white to be preferred. Over the 
cover lay a clean fringed towel. Upon 
the table make a display of Johnson’s 
Toilet and Baby Powder, toilet waters 
and toilet accessories. Have one of the 
cans of powder open so that the cus- 
tomer may try it. Also have a supply 
of samples in the background, and not 
in lain sight. Between the legs of the 
table, or suspended above it may be a 
sign reading, “Everythin for the 
mother and baby’s toilet, oo Ene John- 
son’s Toilet and Baby Powder.” 

A still better store display and demon- 
stration may be made by procuring, as 
a loan from the household or a furni- 
ture store, a dressing bureau or a regu- 
lar lady’s toilet table. The advantage 
of this sort of furniture is that there is 
a mirror attached, which will be at- 
tractive to lady customers. Place the 
bureau or the toilet stand in a selected 
spot, preferably one which is not too 
conspicuous and yet which is in sight, 
or between the counters, or in a corner. 
Cover the bureau or stand with a suit- 
able scarf, in imitation of actual use in 
the household—the make the display. 

Display a dozen packages of Johnson’s 
Toilet and Baby Powder; open one of 
the cans and set it out on the stand so 
that it may be used. Dress the top of 
the stand with the things which would 
naturally find place in the household— 
comb and brush, powder puffs; add if 
you like a pin cushion, pins, toilet water, 
etc., not overcrowding, but making an 
atractive and natural array. Above the 
stand suspend a sign reading, ‘“‘Every- 
thing for the mother and baby’s toilet, 
including Johnson’s Toilet and Bab 
Powder.”—From Johnson & Johnson's 
“Red Cross Messenger.” 





Over 400 


Ships 


Editors, 


Business 
and 
Circulation 
Managers 


We desire to 
offer a limited 
number of 
staterooms on 
the following 
cruises at mini- 
mum rates to 
be used as 
prizes in circu- 
lation contests. 


AROUND THE 
WORLD, 


ORIENT, 
SOUTH AMERICA 


For particulars address, 
Advertising Department, 


HAMBURG. 


AMERICAN 
LINE 
45 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 




















According to the Schoolmaster’s 
recollection, one of John Lee 
Mahin’s tests of copy is compre- 
hended in the question, “Is it nat- 
ural?” And that is a good test. 
Read the following copy, hand- 
lettered alongside of an artistic 
looking mother who is bending 
over a baby that is a size or two 
too small: 


“My Baby.” Bless the little treas- 
ure. She’ll be a young lady before we 
know it. Mother must keep young— 
must be both parent and chum. Baby’s 
dainty cheeks will be carefully guarded. 
Mother’s girlish pga retained by 


tion to earn a reputation as a de- 
structive critic, but really this 
copy seems so unnatural that it 
brings a derisive smile. And sev; 
eral women readers so regarded 
it before they had any intimation 
that the Schoolmaster thought it 
poor work. 
& * * 
Here is another advertisement 
that may not appear refined to 
hypercritical folks but which is © 
undoubtedly natural. Most of us 
have seen and heard people who 
have come in with tired, burning 


the use of 


The Schoolmaster has no ambi- 


feet. 
my hat off” 


“My Feet Were Just 
Aching for TIZ” 


Let Your Poor, Tired, Chafed, Tender Feet 
“Spread Out” Gloriously in a Bath of TIZ! 


*Just couldn’f 
wait to take 
my hat off !** 


and callouses will disappear. 


we 


‘0,0, glory, what 

a feelin’! ‘Wonderful 
what TIZ will do for 
your feet!’’ 

Just take your shoes 
off, and then put those 
weary, shoe-crinkled, 
achy, corn-pestered, 
bunion-tortured feet 
of yours in a TIZ bath. 
Your toes will wriggle 
with joy. They'll ‘look 
up at you and almost 
talk, and then they'll 
take another dive in 
that TIZ bath! Yes, 
TIZ is life to feet. 

The man or woman 
who says there’s any- 
thing like, or as good 
as, TIZ never had a 
foot in a TIZ bath. 

When your feet 
tache, get tiréd, swol- 
len, tender or sore, just 
try TZ. Your feet 
will just feel fine; also 
your corns, bunions 


You will be able to wear smaller shoes, 


too; your feet will keep cozy; they'll never be frost-bitten, never 


chilblained. 


TIZ operates under a new principle, drawing out all the poisonous 


exudations that make feet sore, corny and tired. 


else like TIZ, so refuse any imitation. 


There's nothing 


TIZ, 25 cents a box, sold everywhere, or sent direct, on receipt of 


price, by Walter Luther Dodge & Co., Chicago, II. 


Recommended 


by-all Drug Stores, department and general stores. 


NOT TOO REFINED, BUT VERY NATURAL 


“Just couldn’t wait to take 
sounds true to life. 


There have ap- 
peared TIZ ad- 
vertisements that 
the Schoolmaster 
didn’t like, but he 
believes this one 
will do the busi- 
ness. And to 
make sure that his 
judgment isn’t 
based too much 
on a_ personal 
point of view the 
Schoolmaster also 
submitted this ad- 
vertisement tol 
several women 
readers; all but 
one believed it 
would be effective. 

*x* * x 


There is usually 
considerable dif- 
ference in the 
classes of peoplé 
that the various 
newspapers of a 
city reach. And 
so it was _ inter- 
esting to the 
Schoolmaster to 
have a Pittsburgh 
department store 
man explain that 
it is his new policy 
to have different 
copy for each of 
the four afternoon 
papers used. 














This department store man keeps 
up a mailing-list of the births 
in his city, checking it off with 
he deaths, so that no such un- 
iappy mistakes may be made as 
ending out direct advertising 
hat relates to the baby when the 
oungster has not survived 
These are the things that make 
us feel that we are well on the 
‘oad toward “efficiency advertis- 


ng.” 
* * * 
The advertising department of 
. big national concern, instead of 
pasting proofs of cuts on its rec- 
rd cards, keeps a roller, an ink 
lab and a hand-press over by the 
ile and uses smooth cards for its 
record. It is thus able to take a 
lice proof of the cut right on the 
card itself, which method has 
turned out to be much more sat- 
isfactory than pasting on proofs. 
And on the back is a ruled form, 
giving a complete record of the 
cut. 
* * * 
Some of these moving window 
displays are exceedingly effective, 
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but there is one on a busy street 
of a large Eastern city that is a 
reminder of old times. Three au- 
tomobiles are speeding it for all 
they are worth. The one ahead 
is labeled “Blank’s Paints,” while 
the others are labeled “Competi- 
tive Goods.” The display line is 
“Blank’s Paints are Always 
Ahead.” It is enough to make 
one shed tears, - 
x * * 

The Schoolmaster was talking 
with a food-products manufac- 
turer who, by the way, passes on 
Printers’ Ink about the highest 
compliment he could pass, for he 
says it ts always full of things 
that a reader can apply to his 
own business. This advertiser 
enjoys such a small profit on his 
goods that his advertising cam- 
paigns so far have proved too 
costly. It flashed on the School- 
master that a campaign along the 
line of a series of articles that ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK not long 
ago would solve this advertiser’s 
problem, and the suggestion was 
offered. “That’s just what I am 


























253 BROADWAY 


Premium Service 


On a National Clearing House basis, relieving 
you of investing in a stock, expense of handling, 
heavy cost of printing catalogues, etc. 


“The age of organization, where results are obtained P 
at small cost, the work being done by experts.” 


Back of the Porter Premium Service is the 
experience of nearly 20 years, with unlimited re- 
sources and ample ability, offering every advantage 
of dealing with a high grade institution. 


THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER CO. 


JOHN NEWTON PORTER, President 
NATIONAL PREMIUM CLEARING HOUSE 





NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Are Your Goods Handled In Janesville? 


If you want to know the name o( a first-class 
responsible dealer? If you want information 
about the population from which Janesville de- 
rives its retail business? If you want to know 
about the number ot retailers who could be 
secured in the field in which the Janesville, 
Wisconsin Daily Gazette circulates? It you want 
to know what the pay-roll of manufacturers is in 
Janesville? If you want to know the number of 
women employed? ‘The numbcr of men em- 
ployed in Janesville? If you want to know the 
amount of money carried on deposits in savings 
banks? In fact if you desire to have complete 
information about fi local conditions surround- 
ing this field, you can get it by simply inquiring 
of this newspaper. ‘These are points which 
make “The Gazette” the most valuable medium 
for Southern Wisconsin publicity. 


The Janesville Daily Gazette, Janesville, Wisconsin 


Eastern Representative, M. C. WATSON, 
Flatiron Building, New York City, N. Y. 


Western Representative, A W. ALLEN, 
1502 Tribune Building, Chicago, I\linois 








Celluloid 


Use these Guides 
Tipped with Celluloid 


Don’t crack, curl, fray or require additional) 

filing space. Always clean, Don’t show 

finger-marks. All colors—plain or printed 

as desired. Only Tip in one piece. Allsizes. 
Write for Samples. 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO., 701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 














A Chicago Office 
for $5.00 a Month 


Are you properly represented in the great 
central market of the United States? Are 
you interested in cutting down the ex- 
penses of your Chicago oflice? Our service 
recommends itself to out-of-town sub- 
scribers; many large concerns are already 
users. It includes: 
Private office for appointmenta. Desk, 
free stenvgraphic service, free local 
phones, private files, Chitago business 
address, name in Chicago City Direc- 
tory, forwarding of mail, messages, 
and communications of all kinds, bu- 
reau of information, city guide for 
strangers, hotel and railroad reserva- 
tions, and when necessary business 
representation by competent officials 
ofthecompany, Our service is limited; 
twortte today for further information and 
leat lank. 


























Dunn’s Associated Office Service 
Heisen Building Chicago, U. S. A. 
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working out now,” replied the 
advertiser, “and I believe it is go- 
ing to be the most effective thing 
we have ever done. The retail- 
ers are enthusiastic about it.” 

Moral: you don’t know what 
valuable things you may be fail- 
ing to apply to your business if 
you fail to read Printers’ INK 
thoroughly! 


* * * 


This solicitor was a_high-sal- 
aried man and yet he was trying 
to build up an argument on a 
comparison between the amount 
of space a sum would buy in a 
medium to be read at a reading 
range of not more than fifteen 
inches and the amount the same 
sum would buy in a medium to 
be read eight or ten feet away. 
In other words, he apparently 
took no account of the fact that 
you can put as much readable 
matter in a few inches, if the 
reading is to be done at close 
range, aS you can put in twenty- 
five times that amount of space 
if the reading is to be done at the 
longer range. It’s too bad that 
a man must feel that it is good 
business to be unfair, but the head 
of one of the largest soliciting 
organizations in the country 
frankly confessed, in a letter to 
the Schoolmaster, that he did not 
believe one could make a great 
success as a solicitor without be- 
ing biased in his argument. That 
is, he did not believe the maga- 
zine man could be perfectly fair 
to the newspaper man, and vice 
versa. Well, gentlemen, don’t 
forget that the shrewd advertiser 
usually sees through unfairness 
and discredits you accordingly. 
Don’t forget about the profits of 
to-morrow and of next year when 
you are working for the profits 
of to-day. 

* * * 


Many people outside of the. ad- 
vertising field have the idea that 
in order to be a successful ad- 
vertising man one must be able 
to sketch illustrations. Of course, 
the fact that very few advertising 
men of marked ability know any- 
thing about sketching is proof 
that the ability to draw pictures 
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is not essential to advertising 
success. The ability to draw fa- 
vorable attention is more impor- 
tant. There are so many spe- 
cialists among the illustrators that 
it would be unwise for a high- 
salaried advertising man to devote 
iimself to drawing even if he had 
iair ability. But, nevertheless, 
the ability to sketch, even rough- 
iy, does come in handy some- 
times. The Schoolmaster knows 
of several solicitors who are able 
to sketch roughly the advertise- 
ments that they suggest. 

An agency solicitor of this class 
not long ago was calling on a 
prospective customer, and the cus- 
tomer was about to give an or- 
der, when he said: “Before I 
actually sign up, I’d like to see 
what sort of copy you are going 
to get up for me.” “Here’s one 
good idea that I think you ought 
to use,’ said the agency man, 
reaching for a pad. In a minute 
he had sketched a headline, an 
idea for an illustration, and 
shown the general layout of the 
advertisement. It was just the 
thing needed to finally convince 
the advertiser. That rough sketch 
put the solicitor’s idea before 
him more graphically than the 
idea could ever have been con- 
veyed in oral description. 

The Schoolmaster knows of an- 
other young man in the service 
bureau of a newspaper who has 
made excellent use of fair illus- 
trating ability. He has been able 
to work up some excellent ideas 
in the way of special border ar- 
rangements and simple drawings 
without having to incur special 
expense for illustrating, and 
these aids have brought orders 
from advertisers who would not 
have taken space if approached in 
the usual way. 


* * * 


“Estimates cheerfully _—fur- 
nished.” “We beg to announce.” 
“You are invited to inspect.” 
These hatkneyed things have been 
said thousands and thousands of 
times, and they slide off public 
attention like water off a duck’s 
back. When it is necessary to 
repeat the old ideas, do try to use 
new phraseology. 
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GERMANS’- ASK 
AGAINST AMERICAN AUTO _ 
MAKERS 


PROTECTION 





. 

An increase in the tariff on motor 
cars has been suggested to the German 
government by a number of the most 
prominent automobile constructors of 
that country. They point out that the 
step has become necessary owing to the 
growing competition of American ma- 
chines. This condition has affected the 
export of German machines to other 
-countries of Europe where the American 
— is also making inroads on the 
trade 


IN PITTSBURGH 


Such enterprise and aggressiveness in 
newspaper making an popularizing 
never have been seen as now mark 


The Pittsburgh Post 


AND 


The Pittsburgh Sun 


AND IT GETS RESULTS. 


The gain in Local Advertising for the 
first 3 months of 1912 was: 


POST (fsni%,) 110,012 agate'lines 
SUN (ireriog) 191,968 agate lines 
THE JOHN BUDD CO., 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago St. Louis 








How much do you spend a year for 


EXPORT ADVERTISING 


The AMERICAN EXPORTER 
will give you publicity covering the 
biggest buyers in territories aggregating 
eight times the size of the United States, 
and will bring you bigger results 
per dollar than do the best domestic 
publications. 

For particulars write 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
135 WILLIAM ST. - NEW YORK 
“The Strongest Single Power in Export Trade’ 











German Families are Large 
and large families are large consumers. 
‘Think what a quantity of goods the 128,000 
or moie German families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Rate, 85¢. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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Classified . Advertisements 




















ADDRE&SING MACHINES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manuiacture stencils 
to fit-all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 





ADVERTISING AGENTS 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 beaver St., N.Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba 2 West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 
THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 
Cuas. H. Futter Co., Chicago, Ill,, Corr. 








USINESS LETTERS with a peculiar ‘‘some 
thingness’’ not ignorable. FRANCIS 1 
MAULE, 401-Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa 








COIN CARDS 





INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coatc: 

stock, patented apertures for any cuin o 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest cvin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS (Dept. C.) Printers 
and Binders, 60 Murray St., New York. 








ENGRAVING 





ERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 








HELP WANTED 


Wanted —A Proof Reader 


for a daily paper, in a large City. In applica- 
tion, give experience, reference, and salary. 
Address Box ‘‘P,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK over 25 years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 


FFICE and Advertising Manager Printing 
House, Toronto, Canada, to take charge of 
publication end of business consisting of monthly 
class journals, State details of experience and 
salary wanted. *‘‘C,’’ care of Printers’ Ink, 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, excéeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 





RTICLES of personal usefulness that tell 

your ad message in an unforgettable way to 
men, women and children, State nature of 
business). FREE SAMPLES. BASTIAN 
BROS. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








AD WRITERS 





SPECIAL OFFER: Copy for Sale or Ginger 
Form Letter $3.50; Form Letter and Small 
Folder Copy (combination offer) $8.00; Light page 
Booklet Copy $10.00. ‘I'welve years’ experience. 
ALFRED WonFOR, 81 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 








BILLPOSTING 





ATE MAN WANTED.—Progressive, suc- 

cessful, strong agency wishes rate man. 
Prefer experienced man, but will consider young, 
inexperienced man of right sort. Must run de- 
partment. meet representatives, etc. Located 
in east Outside of New York. Address Room 
1607, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





AN OPPORTUNITY 


to become connected with a successful concern 
which is rapidly expanding, is offeréd to some 
young man who can measure up to the require- 
ments mentioned in this advertisement. ‘The 
man we need must be familiar with at least the 
principles of business organization, corporation 
finance, accounting, cost accounting, advertis- 
ing, selling, commercial law and economics. He 
must be able to analyze business problems which 
require knowledge of one or more of these sub- 
jects and to put this analyses on paper in correct 
English. In some cases he will be called upon to 
point out clearly the weak spots in the business 
problems submitted, and to state the remedies. 
In other cases, he must pass upon the complete- 
ness of other men’s solutions and edit them. 
The position calls for ability to write an easy, 
convincing expository style and for a certain 
amount of business experience. Purely technical 
advertising training is not required. Imagi- 
nation and breadth of vision count for much, 
We want a man about 25 years old who is not 
keen as to present salary, but who willadd more 
loyalty and enthusiasm to the fund already here 
and who will learn and grow with us. 
“OPPORTUNITY,” Printers’ Ink 
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Stereotype Foreman 


‘or leading daily in Middle West City 
f 50,000 population. One journeyman 
nd one apprentice as assistants, mod- 
rn equipment. Can get in communi- 
sation by addressing ‘“MIDDLE- 
WEST,” care of Printers’ INK. 








IDEAS WANTED 


$25 for a Name 


for a furniture polish. Must of course 
be original and unlike that applied to 
any other furniture polish now on 
the market. All suggestions must be 
in the possession of the Advertising De- 
vartment of the Marshall Oil Company, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, prior to June 1, 
1912. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


ANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ InK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
20c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.00, ac- 
cepted for a_ one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 81st St., New York City. 








Imposing Stone Wanted 


Size 36x60. Nothing smaller considered. 


Must 
be in first class condition. State full particulars 
and lowest cash price in first letter. HENRY 
FLELD SEED CUO., Shenandoah, Iowa, 








MAILING LISTS 





ACIFIC COAST, Addressing, Multigraphing, 
Printing, Mailing, Guaranteed Service. 
Largest and only skillec organization on Coast. 
Write for catalog. Rodgers Addressing Bureau, 
35 Montgomery St., San Francisco Cal. 








MEETINGS 





OTICE is hereby given that the annual meet- 

ing of the stockholders of the Ripans Chem- 
ical Company, for the election of Directors and 
Inspectors of Election for the ensuing year and 
for the transaction of such other business as 
may properly come before the meeting, will be 
held in the office of the Ripans Chemical Com- 
pany, 10 Spruce Street, Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York, on Monday, May 18, 1912, at 
12 o’clock noon. CHaAs H. THAYER, Secretary: 








POSITIONS WANTED 





YOUNG MAN (25) 5 years experience solicit- 
ing for trade journals, fair knowledge of copy 
desires position as solicitor or in advertising de- 
partment. Salary or drawing account. “A. K.’ 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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ANTED,.—POSITION as advertising man- 
ager or solicitor on daily paper in Central 
West, by young married man. References on 
prove that I make good. Address “W. F, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 





Ce PABLE man desires to take charge of adver- 
tising department of trade paper on percent- 
age basis ;many years’experience ; finedeveloper; 
understands the business from the ground up; 
first-class references. *‘M-6,”’ care Printers’ Ink 





Manufacturers! 
Do you need an able correspondent? One who 
has written successful business bringing and 
collection letters? Who is energetic, ambitious, 
and has the work habit? Box 38,care Printers’ Ink. 





MBRYO AD WRITER, pupil of Powell, 

desires to gainpractical experience under 
first-class advertising man who is hard to suit. 
“Printer by trade.” ‘Ask Powell.” D. S. 
BROWN, care of J. L. Taylor & Co., 319 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 





Seasoned Advertising Manager 
seeks position. 15 years’ experience. My *In- 
terview in Type”’ tells full details of ability, salary 
wanted, age, references, etc. Send fot it—read 
something unique. ‘* MERCHANDISER,” 606 
Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 











RESOURCEFUL YOUNG MAN, 24, who 
has made good in present position, wants 
start in advertising. Hard worker, with good 
head for details ; university graduate ; now 
studying advertising with “JI, C. S°? Box 
9-4, care of Printers’ Ink- 


AGENCY OFFICE MAN 


Age 38. Thoroughly qualified in all departments. 
Competent to act as manager. Fifteen years’ 
advertising experience. Salary not less than 
$1800.00. Write ‘‘BI'TNER,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 








A MAN, not ty thirty, wants to join agency 
as copy and plan man; or manvfacturer as 
advertising manager. His experience justifies 
either appointment. Would make an investment 
within stated time if conditions were mutually 
satisfactory. Write ‘“ALPHA-OMEGA,” care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





2S now sales corie- 
Advertising Man, 2or.atar tor ten 
million dollar concern, desires to locate where 
more time can be given to advertising. Qualifi- 
cations: Practical knowledge of printing, adver- 
tising, and sales correspondence, Age 34. Salary 
expected $130 a month, Address “PHILA.,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG ADVERTISING MAN, having five 

years’ daily newspaper experience, desires 
an opportunity to connect with enterprising 
agency or live publication; competent solicitor 
and business and office correspondent, thorough- 
ly conversant with preparation of copy. Present 
agreement expires May 31. Western represen- 
tation acceptable. Box ‘‘R,’’ Printers’ Ink. 





Young man with poise, persist- 
ence and selling ability 
seeks an opening in advertising 
department. Energetic and ambi- 
tious to advance. 30 years old; 
married; New York reference. Now 
making good with suburban daily. 

8-13, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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MAN FOR SALE 


If you are in quest of a man, old enough to have 
profited by his advertising experience and young 
enough to possess a healthy enthusiasm in his 
work, send me your name and I'll send proof of 
my ability. Now employed, but for good reason 
want change. Special experience in shoe adver- 
tising. If you can offer $3000 at the start for a 
liberal return of live value, address “BEN,” care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





OES ANY PUBLISHER in New York need 

the services of a live young man able to sell 
advertising? The writer of this ad has had 
about six years’ selling experience, of which 
ever three were spent in selling and writing 
advertising, and the balance in magasine circu- 
lation work. I can sell space, write copy and 
sales letters that will bring in business, and 
desire to form a permanent connection with 
some New York publisher who needs the 
services of a live wire in either his advertising 
or circulation department, and is willing to pay 
a fair remuneration for results. I have a sound 
reason for desiring to leave my present position 
which is paying me a salary of $2,000 a year. 
I want work that will keep me in New York 
the major part of the year,—if you have a posi- 
tion open, I would like to know the require- 
ments necessary for its satisfactory filling. 
Address “‘L. E.,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





Competent 
Special Representative 


would like to hear from some publisher 
whose magazine has a real reason for 
who desires first class 
representation in Eastern territory. 
Now representing a thoroughly good 
publication but have the time and abil- 
ity to handle another. Fourteen years’ 
experience as advertising solicitor, both 
in advertising agency work and for sev- 
eral of the largest publications of na- 
tional circulation. Best of references. 
Address: ““W. W.,” care of Printers’ 


existence and 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





Southwest Press Clipping Bureau 
‘Topeka, Kan. Established ten years. Covers 
Kans., Mo.,! Okla , Tex. and Ark. Population 
of our field, over 12,000,000. 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 














EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York. 





PRINTERS’ 


PRINTERS’ INK 
BINDERS 


AT COST TO US 


75c Each 


Post Paid 


STRONG, CONVENIENT, 
SIMPLE 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO. 
12 W. 3lst St., New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INKa_ etailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for I9tIy 
26,377. best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year I9QII, 
Dy 117,569; Sun., 22,238. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CALIFORNIA 


% 
% 
x 
% 
% 


San Francisco Hxaminer 
Net paid circulation for 12 
months ending Dec. 31, 1911: 
Average, Daily and Sunday, net 
paid circulation 108,123; dis- 
tribution, 109,752. Average, 
Daily only, net paid, 97,827; 
average distribution, 99,394. 
Average, Sunday only, net paid, 
179,817; average distribution, 
181,816. ‘he absolute correct- 
ness of these figures is guaran- 
teed by Printers’ Jnk Publishing 
Co., who will pay $100 .o the 
first person who will success- 
fully controvert the accuracy of 
these figures. The Examiner is 
the ONLY newspaper in San 
Francisco with the Printers’ 
Ink Guarantee Star. The cir- 
culation of the Examiner is 
greater than that of other 
morning papers of San Francis- 
co COMBINED; is by far the 
greatest on the Pacific Coast, 
and is largest of any morning or 
evening newspaper in America 
selling for more than one cent. 


w 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,892. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
Igts (Sworn) 19,164 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, sc. 

New London, Day. Evening Circulation, 1910, 
6,892; 1911, 7,141, Double all other local papers. 

Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
1911, 3,645. Carries half page of wants. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1911, Daily, 7,515; Sunday, 7,659. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average 1911,57,797 (@@). Carrier delivery. 





ILLINOIS 


Chicago Examiner, average 
IglI, Sunday 641,623, Daily 
216,698, net paid. ‘The Daily 


Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Sunday Examiner 

SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
G2 The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 6,327. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1911, 
21,140. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Feb., 
1912, 13,142. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘All paid invadvance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’11), 35,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 55,679—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Washington, Eve. Fournal. Only daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; Av. dy. 
year 1911, 8,139. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Lovisville, Courier-Journal. 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 


Louisville, 7ke 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,956. 


Average IQII, 
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. Augusta, Kennebec Sournai, daily average 
1911, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1911, daily 


0, 
Portland, Hvening Express. Averagetor 1oil, 
daily 17,626. Sunday 7elegram, 12,018 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average to11, 79,626. For April, 
1912, 88,063. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcrift (@O). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


We te te We oe te 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
Ig1I, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 328,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising ‘lotals: 1911, 8,376,061 lines 
Gain, 1911, 447,963 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want"’ ad. hey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, Ig11. 


We We We te ve te 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest March of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
371,871, gain of 39,398 copies per day over 
March, 1911. Sunday Post, 326,408, gain of 
23,022 copies per Sunday over March, Ig11. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1911 av. 8,405. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem.- Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,539; 1910, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
"11, 19,031. The ““Home”’ paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 

Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 

10,368 ; Sunday, 11,213. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 108,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 
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Minneapolis, Journal Every 
evening and Sunday (@©@). In O«¢ 
Igil average daily circulation, . 


evening, 78,119. In 1911 average 
Sunday circulauon, 82,208. Waily average ci: 
culation for March, 1912, evening only, 79,983 
i Sunday circulation for March, 1912 


. 


CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. - Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year ended Dec. 31 
1911, 98,686. Average circulation 
of Sunday 7ribuee for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily 77ri- 
Ink Publish- june, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for (911, 123,829 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey, 9,968 average year IgII. 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
1911. Camden’s oldest daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening 7imes. 1c—’o7, 20,270; '08, 
21,326; 2-—'oo, 19,062; ’10, 19,238; '11, 20,115. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1911, 18,361. It’s the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
vy est circulation in Brooklyn": Daily 
average for 1911, 61,119. 

Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., I9II, Sunday, 
97,764; daily, 60,268; Enquirer, evening, 33,891. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average 1911, 


94,724. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Largest high-class 


Tc be G lo be evening circulation. 


Counts only cash sales. Net cash daily average, 
Sept. 1, 1911, tu Jan. 1, 1912, 180,670, A .A. A. 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for r1o11, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1911, 
(A. M , 6,822; P. M., 18,736) 24,067, Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public thereport 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1911, 2,626. 
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OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
erage for 1911: Daily 96,129; Sunday, 126,191. 
or March, 1912, 99,244 daily ; Sunday, 131,018. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'11, 16,422; 
aCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, /imes, daily. 21,186 average, 
March,1912. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 


combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (Q@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 

irculation of the daily Press for Jan., 1912, 
36,663; the Sunday Press, 174,272, 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1911, 12,823, 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1911, 16,849. In its goth year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7%mes-Leader, evening, 18,401 
net, sworn, A. A, A. examination, 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1911. 
18,527. (A.A. A. certificate.) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Hvening 7imes. Average circula” 


tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Yourmal. Average 
for 1911, 23,067 (O@). Sunday, 32,688 
(QO). Hvening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age 1911. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R.1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1911, 5,764. Examined by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press, Examined by A.A.A. 
8,968 net. Largest city and state. 
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VIRGINIA 
Danville, The Bee (eve.) Aver. April, 1912, 
5,688. Zhe Register (morn.), av. April,'12, 3,216. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1911 cir. of 
64,005 daily, 83,746 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

aliens of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The Zimes in to11 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two miilion lines In 
advertising Carried. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1911, daily, 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288. 


Tacoma, 
19,210. 


News. Average for year 10911, 


WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year 1911, 8,971, Established over 40 years ago 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, March, 
1912, daily 6,013; semi-weekly, 1,705. 


Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917; 


Milwaukee, ‘Ihe Lvening Wis- 
cousin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for year 1911, 44,766, an 
increase of over 3,000 dail, a.er- 
age over 1910, ‘lhe Aveniug ib 1s- 
consin's circulation is a home cir- 
culation that courts, and with- 

Out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses ‘full copy’ 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper, Minimum rate 
5 cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Kep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg, New York, Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bidg., Chicago. 


Milwaukee, Zhe Alilwankee 

— (eve.) Daily Av. circ. 

or 12 mos. Ig11, 65,446. City cie- 

culation larger than the total cir- 

culation of any other Milwaukee 

daily. ‘The Journal leads all M |- 

waukee papers in amount of ad- 

\ertising carried. Advertising rate 7c. per line 

flat. C. D. Bertolet, Mgr. Foreign, Boyce Bidy. 

Chicago;J.F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Journal pur- 

chased News Jan. 8, 1912, Combined March 
average now 7,313. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, /ree Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1911, daily, 64,419; daily March, 1912, 
68,808; weekly 1911, 27,640; March, 1912, 37 505. 

Winnipeg, Der Nordmesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 19.) 22,026. Kates s6c. in. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
year 1911, 104,197. Largest in Canada. 


Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1911, 46,952 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 








highly valued 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 














CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE: Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (Q@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“oN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News," says the Vost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago’s “ want ad "’ directory. 


TH Chicago Examiner with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


INDIANA ~- 
TH Indianapolis Sitar, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading ‘“*WantAd”’ Medium of the State. 
Rate 1 cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 


MAINE 
‘THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


‘THe Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


L Retnt 0.8. f 


THE Boston Glove, daily and Sunday, for the 

to 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


kkk kk 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad M of M 








HE Minneapolis 7ridune is 
the Leading want ad medium 
of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads than any 
other daily newspaper, either 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classi 
tied wants printed in Dcc., ‘11, 
ae 183,557 a. The 
»number of individual advertise- 

ce pate’ ments published was 26,573 
“Rates: Lcent a word, cash with 

the order ;—or 10 cents a line, where charged. Alli 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge, 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
evry Evening and Sunday, too) 
carries more advertising every 


month than any other newspaper 
in the Twin Cities. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 


tising accepted at any price. 
@©© | Cashorder one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


THE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c. 


CIRCULATI'N 


NEW YORE 


TH Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


THE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 


THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TS E Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 


paper. Greatest circulation, 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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‘Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality of their circulation.” 


OO) Gold Mark Papers OO) : 











ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (Q@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
‘11, 57,613.(O@.) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (Q@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@©). 

Boston Evening 7 ranscript (OO), established 
1830. ‘he only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (O@). Only 
French paper among 76,000 French population, 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (Q@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn ZHagie (Q@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magasine (@@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘hese people read the 
Century Magazine. 


Dry Goods Economist (Q@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway SYournal (O@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (Q@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly, McGRAW 
PUBLISHING Cu. 





Engineering News (QO). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 19,000 weekly. 











Engineering Record (OO). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal inthe world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magaszine(@O). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 263 Broadway, New York City. 





New York Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraéa first. 


The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘ihe Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 


Scientific American (Q©@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 


The New York Times (@©@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 


New York 7ribune (QO), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (Q@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions, 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. 





THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@©), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 


The Memphis Commercial-Appeal (©) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘l'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000, 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influetce, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves tirst consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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The Chain of 


ghee Bell Telephone is the 
center of the system. This 
system may be any size or any 
shape, with lines radiating 
from any subscriber’s telephone, 
like the spokes of a wheel, 
to the limits of the subscriber’s 
requirements, whether ten miles 
or a thousand. 


Somewhere on the edge of this 
subscriber’s radius is another 
who requires a radius of lines 
stretching still further away. On 
the edge of this second sub- 
scriber’s radius is still a third, 
whose requirements mean a 
further extension of the lines, 
and so on. 


This endless chain of systems 
may be illustrated by a series of 
overlapping circles. Each addi- 
tional subscriber becomes anew 
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Communication 


center with an extended radius 
of communication, reaching 
other subscribers. 


However small the radius, the 
step-by-step extension from 
neighbor to neighbor must con- 
tinue across the continent with- 
out a stopping place, until the 
requirements of every individual 
have been met. 


There can be no limit to the ex- 
tension of telephone lines until 
the whole country is covered. 
There can be no limit to the 
system of which each Beil tele- 
phone is the center, up to the 
greatest distance that talk can 
be carried. 


Because these are the funda- 
mental needs of a nation of 
telephone users, the Bell System 
must provide universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
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Persian Women 
In the Recent Crisis 
By W. Morgan Shuster 


‘‘Comes forward now the Persian 
woman!’’ 


‘Out from their walled courtyards and 
harems marched three hundred of that 
weak sex, with the flush of undying 
determination in their cheeks. They 
were clad in their plain black robes, 
with the white net of their veils dropped 
over their faces. Many held pistols 
under their skirts or in the folds of 
their sleeves 


‘and confessed their decision 
to kill their own husbands and sons, 
and add their own dead bodies to the 
sacrifice, if the deputies should waver 
in their duty to uphold the liberty 
and dignity of the Persian people and 
nation.’’ 


The May Century 











